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Do We Want Ships? 


ARPER’S WEEKLY did not make up its mind 

hastily on the shipping bill when it was before 
Congress. It has given the most patient hearing to 
the arguments of those who oppose the bill and it 
has read everything it could find on the subject. A 
similar bill will doubtless be introduced next winter, 
and we believe it will have a far better chance of 
passing than it had last winter. The country was 
led to hesitate, even as this weekly was led to 
hesitate, by the mass of conflicting statements. 
Plenty of time has elapsed now, however, for the 
subject to be thought out with all adequate care. 
Something has been lost, no doubt, through not act- 
ing promptly and taking advantage of the exception- 
ally favorable situation created by the European 
war. Much has been gained, on the other hand, by 
giving the fullest opportunity to those who oppose 
the measure. It must be said that the more they 
have elaborated their case the weaker it has seemed. 
It is merely the old cry raised by private interests 
wherever any extension of government function is 
proposed. Private capital has to be extraordinarily 
enlightened before it will give up its hold on any- 
thing, even if it is something of which it makes prac- 
tically no use. The arguments which it has been 
putting out against the initiative of the government 
in starting a merchant marine have been self-contra- 
dictory. It has asked the people to keep their hands 
off, and to let the big business interests build up a 
merchant marine, and in the next breath it has ex- 
claimed that the big business interest cannot possibly 
undertake such a task under our navigation laws. It 
is obvious that those navigation laws will never be 
changed for the benefit of a few people who would 
like to go into a merchant marine business if they 
could be assured of amazing profits, no risk, and 
laws made entirely for their benefit. Since the 
passage of the La Follette Seaman’s bill this incon- 
sistency has been made still greater, as the shipping 
interests have treated this act as another reason for 
their own unwillingness to undertake the work of 
giving us a merchant marine. 

There is no doubt that strong emphasis was given 
to the movement for government help by the Pan- 
American Financial Conference last Spring. That 
Conference was attended by business men and bank- 
ers from the United States as well as from all the 
principal South American countries, and it put con- 
stant emphasis on the need of ocean transportation 
facilities. The Chairman of the Argentine Delegation 
asked: “How can we trade with you unless we can 
communicate with you?” It is extremely probable 











that we could capture practically the whole of the 
Central and South American markets if we were in 
a position to supply the demand. The South is at 
present troubled with its cotton situation. If the 
cotton manufacturers were prepared to turn out the 
kind of cotton goods desired in South America they 
could take the business at once, and they would be 
far more likely to arrange for the production of such 
goods if they could depend on regular transportation 
and reasonable rates. Foreign steamship owners 
may increase freight rates over night. They often 
make the rates too high. 

There has been no answer that we have seen, that 
has amounted to anything, to the argument that the 
government of the United States has since 1902 owned 
the entire capital stock of the Panama Railroad 
Company, which owns and operates a line of steam- 
ships from New York to Panama, and that these 
ships have been operated at a profit every year. 
Since the European war broke out the service has 
been maintained, and there has been no increase in 
the passenger or freight rates. Under the plan pro- 
posed during the last session of Congress this prin- 
ciple was to be carried a little further. It is but a 
slight extension not only of the principle of the Pan- 
ama line but of the principle of the Federal Reserve 
Act. That act was sharply opposed by most of the 
financial interests before it was passed, but it is now 
admitted even by them that the whole business sit- 
uation is improved by the passage of power away 
from the big concentrated financial houses to a body 
in which the government plays a large part. 

Another argument which has been made strong- 
er by the war, is that any navy needs auxiliaries, 
and if we intend to increase our defensive power, 
the proposed step would simply and at once strength- 
en us on the auxiliary side. 

Germany has doubtless gone too far in the direc- 
tion of leadership by government. It is equally 
clear that certain other countries, including England 
and the United States, have gone too far in the 
direction of allowing private interests unregulated 
power, and in the direction of using their govern- 
ments in too timid, unenterprising and unleading a 
manner. We can learn from any successful nation, 
especially if its faults and merits are the opposite of 
ours. The weakness of the United States is in allow- 
ing itself as a nation to be controlled and frightened 
by a few men at the heads of its principal in- 
dustries. 

We are convinced that if a shipping bill along the 
lines proposed is passed next winter, it will in a few 
years be as unquestioned as the Federal Reserve Act 
is unquestioned today. 
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Vengeance Likely 


UCH as Hurper’s Weekly dislikes to see Tam- 
many Hall regain any of its shattered strength, 
it feels that, as present developments indicate, 
the issue in New York next November will be home- 
rule, and the Republicans, through their control of the 
legislature and the Constitutional Convention, and 
through their record in both, will have to be punished 
for their oppression of the great city. Mr. Louis 
Marshall a conspicuous Republican, has recently 
emitted this: 


Among various schemes which have been proposed 
there have been those which relate to embarking 
jn the business of a public utility corporation, the 
running of street railroads, the operating of elec- 
tric light plants for the sale of electric light or 
gas plants for the purpose of the sale of gas. 
There have been those who suggested forming 
various mercantile enterprises, the conduct of 
stores for the sale to the public of goods at rea- 
sonable or cost prices. There has been one en- 
terprising gentleman in one of the cities of this 
State who has sought to empower his municipality 
to engage in the business of selling milk to the in- 
habitants, and with milk would go butter, cheese, 
and buttermilk. There are those who think that 
it is within the power of the municipality to deal 
in coal or ice or any other subject of merchandise. 
There is no limit to which these gentlemen that 
have these grand ideas will not go. Are you pre- 
pared in the year 1915 to embark on such a 
Socialist enterprise? 


Boss Barnes himself could scarcely be more safe 
and sane. If the Republican party thinks the state 
of New York should tell the city of New York what 
it ought to do about milk and butter, then the Re- 
publican party is due for violent punishment in No- 
vember, no matter what the incidental advantage to 
Tammany may be. Unhappily we in American 
politics can only do about one thing at a time. It is 
a good suggestion of our friend the New Republic 
that the Progressive party, by keeping itself alive, 
even if unimportant in the national election, may do 
a service by helping to bring about separateness in 
national, state, and city issues. Unfortunately the 
confusion is likely to prevail in New York in No- 
vember, and if it does the home-rule issue will and 
ought to be the point on which the blanket voter 
expresses his choice. 


German-American Publicity 


T SEEMS to be very difficult for those Americans 

who are really German in birth and breeding to 
learn how to handle opinion in this country. This 
does not apply to the New York Mail, which, we take 
it, is being conducted by men who know the Ameri- 
can point of view and how to play upon it. It 
does apply to those who really live in a German at- 
mosphere, whether it be an actual German, like Dr. 
Dernburg, or a German-American, like Henry Weis- 
mann, Congressman Bartholdt, or the editor of The 
Fatherland. We notice in that distinguished publica- 
tion, by the way that Congressman Bartholdt, who 
comes as near to being the official leader of the 
German-Americans as anybody, observes that The 
Fatherland is a “valiant champion in the campaign 
of education.” In our issue of August 14th we printed 
a fac-simile of a letter signed by Richard Bartholdt, 
showing that Congressman endeavoring to get favors 





out of the North-German Lloyd, on the ground that 
he was to be a member of the Immigration Com- 
mittee and that immigration would be an important 
factor in the deliberations of the next Congress. Does 
it not seem that the campaign of education among the 
German-Americans might include some attention to 
the standards of their leaders in home politics? 

Mr. Weismann in the same issue returns to his 
attack on the Administration, and The Fatherland 
observes that in calling Mr. Wilson “a political 
bankrupt” Mr. Weismann “voiced the opinions of 
millions of his fellow-citizens.” Our German-Ameri- 
can contemporary also pays an eloquent tribute to 
William Randolph Hearst for his opposition to the 
Administration, and prints the picture of the Editor 
of the newspaper which Mr. Hearst conducts in New 
York in the German language. 

The New York World has done a genuine service 
in procuring documents illustrating the extent to 
which the German government is financially backing 
the German organs masquerading as American. 

The next step of German propoganda -masquerad- 
ing as neutrality and peace seems to be the National 
Convention at Chicago on September 5th and 6th. 
It has been sending out press materials to the farm 
newspapers, calling attention to the low price of 
everything, even down to lettuce, and trying to line 
up the agricultural interests with the movement. 
Richard Bartholdt, above-mentioned leader of the 
German-American faction, is one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents and Edmund von Mach, who has been so active 
in defending the German cause in this country, is 
another Vice-Chairman. 


A Surmise 


F WE were at war with Germany, and fighting on 

land in Europe with the Allies, we should have a 
spy problem more delicate than that of any other 
country. The disappointing behavior of the German- 
Americans in the present troubles between Germany 
and the United States has created one frame of mind 
in our general public, and another in the German part 
of it, which would furnish our army officers with one 
of their most unpleasant problems. There would be 
no chance of any rebellion among German-Americans, 
unless there were conscription, and doubtless there 
would be no conscription unless it were modified to 
meet the situation. But while there would be no 
rebellion there would be such a division of sympathy, 
after so insistent a German-American propaganda, 
that the spy business would flourish like a green bay 
tree. Probably it would be rendered of compara- 
tively slight importance by the difficulties of com- 
municating with the German armies, ships, and gov- 
ernments; and it would scarcely take generally such 
violent form as blowing up American bridges, build- 
ings, and vessels. 


Estimating Human Sense 


HERE lies before us a document that has singular 
interest because of the freshness with which it 
shows how human nature is regarded by the type 
of mind that makes its living out of studying weak- 
ness and playing on it. It is the advice that the 


Go-Pain Company of Boston gives to its selling 
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agents. When the agent enters a small town, he is 
to look up a minister. He is to tell the minister that 
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he desires to distribute ““Go-Pain” in the “cause of 


humanity.” He is to make the acquaintance of the 
school-teacher, and seek the opportunity to stand at 
the door and hand circulars to the children as they 
pass out to go home. He is to go to Church on Sun- 
day and endeavor to secure an invitation from some 
prominent. person whom he may meet there. To 
everybody he is to explain that he is in town for the 
benefit of the inhabitants, bringing to them the great- 
est blessing known to mankind. “Go-Pain is not 
intended for any specific pain or disease, but for any 
and every pain wherever it may exist.” He is to 
seek out the country reporter; whereupon, as the 
circular states, he will be likely to get “a good read- 
ing in his paper.” One fails to estimate human 
nature adequately unless one keeps in touch with the 
patent medicine philosophy. 


Investments 


Fenders document lying on our desk also keeps 


-™ our mind from dwelling too much on politics and | 
insists that it consider the mind of man. This docu- | 


ment is The B. C. C. Record, of Nyon, Switzerland. 
It is the organ of The Bond Certificates Club. All 
you have to do is to send $1 and you get in on a 
complicated series of chances which we have not 
studied out carefully, but which seem to assure your 
winning from a thousand to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of Panama, Ottoman, or Egyptian bonds. 
About these bonds the circular states: ““There’s noth- 
ing, odd, fishy, or uncanny in their composition.” 
Along with this document goes another one in the 
form of a letter saying that in the present stage of 
the existence of this planet everybody wants money. 
It recommends the bond investments of The Bond 
Certificates Club as “a novel and practical system 
of making money on codperative principles and with- 
out risk. A chance of securing a profit in the region 
of a thousand to one is not to be found every day and 
is well worth grasping.” 

If you are anxious never to forget the frailty of 
human intelligence you might give up half an hour a 
week to keeping in touch with the methods of get- 
rich-quick concerns, not forgetting the other half 
hour with the literature of patent medicines. 


Welcome Charles 


|, rape has a stronger right to be a candidate 
for the Presidency than Charles W. Fairbanks 
of Indiana. Not even Penrose or Smoot, Cannon or 
Barnes would represent more accurately a return to 
prosperity and common sense. In certain other can- 
didates, like Weeks, the underlying safety and sanity 
are overlaid with a touch of clever modernity, but in 
Fairbanks the good old virtues appear unmixed with 
baser matter. Again we say, welcome Charles. 


Bathing Suits 


S SUMMER draws to an end city councils and 

policemen along various veaches are relieved of 
the task of deciding just how ling a skirt makes a 
bathing suit moral. And while they sre chasing away 
ladies with unsatisfactory skirts, the lard attire more 
and more recognizes two supports to ever, the female 
form. How long will it be before we have gone to 
the devil altogether? 





Moths and Salt 


PEAKING of bathing suits, many owners, finding 

them full of holes, unjustly suspect moths, when 
it is only rotting brought about by failure to wash 
out the salt. We meant to write this editorial earlier 
in the summer, when it would have done some good 
but forgot it. 


Repartee 


+ pn time ago we printed a number of the most 
famous repartees and received many interesting 
suggestions from our readers, One of the best comes 
along now, a number of months after the subject 
was up. 

When the famous advocate Curran was arguing a 
certain point before Lord Clare, his lordship inter- 
rupted with “If that argument is correct I must burn 
all my law books.” 

“No, your Lordship,” Curran replied, “you had 
better read them.” 


Cavalry and Babies 


HE movement toward a life for women better 

adjusted to the conditions of today was called 
the feminist movement merely because it had 
to have aname. It drew a bad one. Also it is widely 
misunderstood. It is supposed by its opponents to 
be anti-domestic. Actually it is an attempt in a 
rapidly changing world to preserve the meaning of 
the home. Any race in which women, through vol- 
untary or involuntary over-specialization, lose the 
instincts and powers of maternity is doomed any- 
way, and need not be worried over. No movement 
can be fairly judged by its less informed and less in- 
telligent adherents. There are no doubt women who 
over-value intellectual concentration compared with 
serenity, of specialized knowledge compared with 
wisdom, of conspicuousness compared with patience. 
There are some who think we do things only by try- 
ing to do them; who do not understand that many of 
the most beautiful things merely grow. But any 
cause has its narrower spirits. The body of enlight- 
ened women today are not asking to imitate the 
virtues of a cavalry leader. They know the different 
functions of themselves and men. They are asking 
to develop their own native qualities in a world made 
sunny for them; to be rid of superstitions, of forms 
left behind by changing circumstances; and to keep 
essentials. They know that nothing is more import- 
ant than motherhood, and that motherhood means 
giving, giving, always giving. All they ask is choice 
in the way of giving; the substitution of design for 
waste. No woman’s movement desires to keep the 
baby from being the centre of the universe. Nobody 
realizes better than progressive women do that, for 
forming an atmosphere in which a young family can 
happily grow up, virtues are required different from 
those developed in men by specialized competition. 
Let Nature alone to see that the woman who is a gen- 
eral human being will be the one whose type survives. 
Our need is the simpler one of overcoming reactionary 
dread. Only by adaptation are the old values kept. 
Ours is the task of permitting women to show their 
natural traits freely, in a new world of schools and 
factories. As that is all the feminist movement 
means there is small need for fright. 
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Tomorrow's School 


and 


Tomorrow’ss Race 


HE longer the average American boy or girl re- 
mains in the average American school, the farther 
he drops below the standard set for average Ameri- 

can boys and girls. That is the amazing truth about 
an institution that has been our brag since the Revo- 
lution. 

For a great many years now, the National Mouth 
Hygiene Association has been telling the school authori- 
ties of the country to “hire a dentist.” Dr. William 
Osler of Johns Hopkins University and Dr. Frank 
Mayo of Rochester have given the same advice. Dr. 
Osler has pointed out that the germs of scarlet fever 
frequently hide in the cavities of the teeth. Dr. Mayo 
has been able to trace infections in surgical wounds to 
the micro-organisms sometimes found at the roots of 
teeth. But if all the germs in creation chose the teeth 
of school children as an incubator to hatch out their 
young, the school directors could not see what business 
that was of their’s. 

However the hygiene association was not discouraged. 

t continued to give advice even though “wise men” 
would not listen, until one day a school board was found 
that was ready to hear what the crusaders for healthy 
mouths had to say. No one knows how it happened. 
Possibly the board of education was tired of having 
these nuisances around and decided that the only way 
‘to get rid of them was to give them what they wanted. 
Be that as it may, the association finally got permission 
to look into the mouths of the school children of Cleve- 
land. 

The result was startling. It showed conditions even 
worse than the association had contended. Ninety- 
eight per cent of all the school children in Cleveland 
were found to have mouths, potentially, if not actually 
responsible for ill health. 

The crusaders decided to prove to Cleveland what it 
was losing through these defective mouths. After look- 


ing over the city pretty thoroughly, they went to a 
school in the slums, the Marion School, and selected 
twenty-seven children who were to form an object les- 
son to the whole city, yes, and to the country as well. 
They chose these twenty-seven children because, in all 
Cleveland, they had been unable to find twenty-seven 
children with mouths in worse condition. 

Most of the selected children were behind in their 
school work. Just to prove that this stupidity was not in- 
born a psychologist was called in. He gave tests to show 
the mental efficiency of the children. Then the dentist 
started his work. Dirty teeth were cleaned; decayed 
teeth were filled and then the tooth brush was intro- 
duced. The youngsters were taught how to brush their 
teeth and how to eat their food. At the end of a year, 
the psychologist again made his tests. 

The result is best told in the story of the worst boy 
in school. He was a bad boy. He was rebellious. He 
was deceitful. He was a nuisance in the schoolroom, the 
terror of the yard. But he was also a rather puny, 
sickly boy, one of five children whose mother was dead 
and whose father spent his days in a sweat shop, press- 
ing caps to provide a living for his children. 

The worst boy in school is no longer the worst boy. 
In fact, so his teachers report, he is quiet and gentle- 
manly and takes a decided interest in his school work. 
After a year, the psychological chart shows an increased 
mental efficiency. The dentist did it. 

In this same city of Cleveland, a little girl was found 
who had spent hours ..ach day over a lesson that other 
children learned in rainutes. At the end of the day, her 
head ached so the+ she had to be put to bed. The reason 
was that her eyes were crossed. When the dentist came, 
he pulled a tooth. The tooth had pressed on a nerve 
connecting with her eyes. Relieved of this pressure, the 
eyes naturally adjusted themselves. 

The longer the average American boy or girl remains 
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in the average American public school, the farther he 
drops below the standard set for average American boys 
and girls. Mr. E. A. Wreidt, of the Chicago Civic Club, 
made an investigation of retardation in the schools of 
that city. His investigation showed that at the age of 
eight years, only 13.2 per cent of the children are behind 
their classes, but this percent- 
age grows larger and larger 
with increasing age, until at 
15, more than one-half of the 
children are below the stand- 
ard. 

We have gotten past the 
point where we close our 
eyes very tight and simply by 
repeating a thing often 
enough convince ourselves 
that it is so. There was a 
time when we shut our eyes 
tight and told ourselves that 
children left school because 
they had to work to keep from 
starving. Now we know that 
a great many more children 
leave school because the 
school can not hold their in- 
terest than leave on account 
of economic necessity. When 
our doctor discovers that one 
medicine doesn’t agree with 
us, he prescribes another. But 
when John Henry’s education- 
al medicine doesn’t agree with 
him and he lags behind his 
class and becomes more dis- 
satisfied with his work the 
longer he remains in school, there is no new medicine for 
him to try. So we take him out of school. 

How much physical disability has to do with 
this lack of interest was pretty clearly shown by 
the Cleveland experiment. The reader, in the light 
of that experiment, may consider the following 








Dental insyection in public schools 


facts and answer for himself the question “What 
are we going to do about it?” 

Of all pupils in the schools of this country, 
“From (14% to 2 per cent) 300,000 to 400,000 
have organic heart disease; probably (5 per cent) 








1,000,000 have now or have had tuberculous dis- 
ease of the lungs; about (5 per cent) 1,000,000 at 
least have spinal curvature, flat foot or some other 
moderate deformity serious enough ‘to interfere 
with health; over (5 per cent) 1,000,000 have de- 
fective hearing; about (25 per cent) 5,000,000 have 





The blackboard is trying and when not in use should be covered 


defective vision; about (25 per cent) 5,000,000 are 
suffering from malnutrition, in many cases due in 
part to one or more of the other defects enumerated; 
over (30 per cent) 6,000,000 have enlarged tonsils, 
adenoids or enlarged cervical glands which need 
attention; over (50 per cent) 10,000,000 (in some 
schools as high as 98 per 
cent) have defective teeth; 
several millions of these 
children possess each two 
or more of the handicapping 
defects.” 

What are we doing about 
it now? Recently the Russell 
Sage Foundation set out to 
answer this question. The 
Sage report covers 1038 cities. 
Only 443 cities report systems 
of medical inspection and, in 
only 214 of these, does the 
work include a complete phy- 
sical examination conducted 
by doctors. Imagine the stu- 
pidity of a system that looks 
down a child’s throat for 
diphtheria symptoms and- 
takes no notice of his en- 
larged tonsils, that sounds his 
lungs for tuberculosis and 
can’t see his flat chest with its 
lessened vitality to resist 
tuberculosis. 

Does this system pay? I 
mean does it pay in dollars 
and cents. The state of Minnesota discovered that 
40,000 of her children were held back in their classes 
for one year because of decreased vitality due to ade- 
noids and enlarged tonsils. 

If it costs $25 per annum to educate a child, Min- 
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nesota’s loss was $1,000,000 due to this one defect. 

If it doesn’t pay, then what are we going to do about 
it? We can begin by doing nothing at all—nothing that 
will send children into the world with a handicap that 
they did not have when they entered school. To do only 
that much will require a revolution. 

It would be possible to point out how children’s 
eyesight is injured in school through squinting 
all day at trying blackboards or because the windows 
are not set above the level of his head; how backs are 
made crooked by the old-fashioned bench still in use in 
some of the country schools or by the unscientific desk 
in the city school and how unhealthy schoolrooms gen- 
erally lessen the vitality of children to withstand dis- 
ease. 

There are many remedies that can be suggested for 
these ills, such as expensive air washing machinery, ex- 
pensive heating apparatus, soft-colored screens to be 
pulled down over blackboards when they are not in use 
and other paraphernalia of like nature. But there is a 
much simpler more direct method. 

It is to build all open air school rooms. These school- 
rooms are now being adopted generally for tubercular 
or anaemic children. There is no reason why they can 
not be adopted for normal children. The question of 
ventilation is disposed of at once. Likewise is the heat- 
ing problem because there is no heat. All children are 
uniformly dressed to withstand the cold. There is no 
danger that Jane will be overheated because she has 
too much clothing. while Mary shivers because she has 
not clothes enough. The blackboard problem is solved 
by the use of the portable blackboard while soft colored 
shades settle the lighting question. 


The School and its New Duty 


England and France, and more recently America, have 
begun to take stock of their human resources. France, 
after the Napoleonic war, discovered that there was a 
falling off in the stature of her men. 

England started her campaign to built a stronger race 
of men in the public school. School feeding was no new 
thing in her schools then. Only in the United States 
is it looked upon as an experiment. For twenty years 
it had been tried out in England in a limited way. In 
the schools of Manchester, one public spirited citizen 
bore the expense of feeding the children and managed so 
well that 84 per cent of this cost went into the food. 
Then by a special act, parliament removed the burden 
from the shoulders of philanthropists and placed it upon 
the communities. 

The fact that there were hungry children was con- 
sidered reason enough for feeding them. But some people 
contend that feeding children has no educational value 
and consequently is not within the province of the school. 
a teacher in a Maine country school started a lunch 
counter; she acted as commissary and the children 
cooked the food. Then one day, she found that, quite 
unconsciously, she had been teaching when she imagined 
she had only been filling empty stomachs. The realiza- 
tion came when she discovered that napkins and forks 
were being used in homes that had never known them 
before. 

In the Phillipine Islands, the government applied 
this principle in another direction. A plague of cholera 
broke out among the natives. Instead of following cus- 
tom by closing the schools, the authorities opened them. 
Each school became a demonstrating station for teach- 
ing little Filipinos how to take care of themselves and 
their parents. The cholera was worsted. 

Social and industrial diseases can be treated in this 
way. Children can be taught the danger of unguarded 
machinery, the hygiene of hours of labor and of fresh 
air and light and the knowledge will light the factory 
and ventilate the tenement. 








_ By controlling environment, the school can overcome 
defects which formerly were ascribed to heredity. That 
is what school men have only recently come to realize. 

In its new relation to the community, then, the school 
can not remain silent much longer upon a question which 
vitally affects the future of the nation. 


The School of Tomorrow 


The city of New York must spend millions of dollars 
to provide adequate school facilities for all of its chil- 
dren, many of whom are now attending sessions on one- 
third or one-half time. Here is New York’s oppor- 
tunity to build up an institution which will be an in- 
spiration to the whole country. 

Let her go out into the open country and there build a 
school on the scale of Columbia University, capable of 
caring for 10,000 children. 

Building on such a scale, the city can provide gym- 
nasia, playgrounds and lunch rooms at minimum cost. 
It can provide two or more classes for each grade so 
that children may be graded according to mental age. 
No child need be held back in all of his studies because 
he is backward in one. It can provide shops so that 
boys, grown tired of ordinary routine, will learn a trade 
in school and will be more efficient in that trade when 
the separation from the school finally does occur. In 
this way, the falling off of school attendance will de- 
crease. 

The cost of transporting pupils from their city homes 
te their country school will be met by the city. It will 
be paid out of the money that the city will save by 
buying land in the country instead of in Manhattan. 
But this cost will grow less every year because the peo- 
ple will follow the school from the tenement into the 
life giving freedom of the country. In bringing about 
this change, the school will be living up to its new tra- 
dition and its new responsibility. 

There will be an efficient corps of doctors, dentists, 
physical directors and last but not least expert psycholo- 
gists. They will perform the same service for this 
human factory that the sorter does for the silk factory, 
picking the good from the bad and prescribing for each 
child the particular kind of treatment he should nave 
before he is allowed to go out of the factory. The doc- 
tor will prescribe for the child medically and will pass 
him to the physical director to develop his body. The 
psychologist will prescribe his educational medicine. 

When the normal child has passed through this hypo- 
thetical school, he will be given a guaranty card that 
will be a protection to himself and to his employer, 
such a card as the following: 


William Smith, age ...., has completed .... grades 
of school. He has the equipment, mental and physical, 
OP écwauwns occupation. Owing to physical condition, 
he should avoid ........ trade. He can, without in- 
jury to his health, work indoors ........ hours, or out- 
ONE ccey ees hours. 


There is nothing Utopian in this school. It is not 
even original. Every suggestion is being carried out 
in some part of the world today. I have simply as- 
sembled the parts of the machine and set each wheel so 
that it “doth with its teeth take hold of another and 
sets that a work toward a third and so all move one with 
another when they are in their right places for the end 
for which the watch is made.” 

To those who are afraid that this school is moving 
forward too rapidly, the scientist of today answers “For 
over a thousand years, you have made haste slowly. 
In a thousand years, you have evolved from the school, 
that salamed ts the Greeks and their classic literature, 
the school, which aims to educate the few, the less than 
two per cent who finish the universities.” Pointing to 
the 15,000,000 defective children, he adds “We can’t do 
worse than you have done.” 
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Switzerland’s Neutrality 


WITZERLAND is the one real neu- 
S tral in this war. Composed as she 

is of Germans, French and Italians, 
her newspapers unite in saying that a 
departure from neutrality would mean 
the end of the nation. 

The German cantons of Switzerland 
are known as La Suisse Allemande, the 
others as La Suisse Romande. United 
as all Swiss are beneath their country’s 


N., 


{ 


flag, a curious conflict of ideas has never- 
theless arisen between the two sections 
of the republic. The essence of this con- 
flict is the definition of liberation and 
freedom, in support of which ideas Swiss 
of all races believe themselves to be the 
historical frontiersmen of modern civil- 
ization. 

In La Suisse Romande freedom means 
individualism as opposed to the power 
of the State. The phrase, well known in 
America, that that country is governed 
best which is governed least is a well 
accepted tenet in Geneva. In fact the idea 
is carried to the extreme that a man has 
a right to go to hell in his own way 
provided he interferes with nobody else; 
and Geneva has been for years as wide 


By GERALD MORGAN 


open a town as there is in Europe. Yet 
side by side with this development of 
liberation there exists an intellectual and 
practical devotion to the Swiss national 
ideal which the Swiss Romandes proudly 
declare to be the fruit of centuries of 
individualism, It is indeed a practical 
devotion in which practical sacrifices 
have been made—payment of military 
taxes, endurance of military service, 


obedience to a political cen- 
sorship, restraint of public 
and even private opinion. 
Intellectually the sacrifices 
are even greater—the tem- 
porary subordination of in- 
dividualism to the Power of 
the State. And to the Ger- 
man Cantons the Swiss 
Romandes say: “Consider 
the fine quality of our disci- 


pline, self-imposed, the achievement of 
centuries of free thought and free speech. 
We can assume it in times of stress like 
these, as we can take down the rifle 
which rests on the chimney wall, but 
when the danger is past we have the 
right to divest ourselves of both. And 
in the meantime, consider, you Swiss of 
German sympathies (at least intellec- 
tually) that we are making sacrifices 


A Swiss Battery on 
its way to the fron- 
tier. 
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which are not sacrifices to you, for to 
you it is the State which counts more 
than the Individual.” 

For the idea of liberty in La Suisse 
Allemande is not the same. The projects 
of the German military caste, militarism, 
lesé-majesté, the various forms which im- 
perialism assumes are conceptions as re- 
pugnant in Berne as in Geneva. But the 
other side of German kultur, universal 
discipline, the sinking of every man’s 
will in the will of the State, the creation 
thereby of a coral insect society which 
becomes to all men an earthly dispensor 
of the good things of life and gives also 
a heavenly surcease from the respon- 
sibility of thinking for one’s self—that is 
an idea which no German can either find 
repugnant himself or imagine anyone 
else’s finding repugnant. And the Swiss 
German is so far a German also. 

So Berne says to Geneva, “We really 
do not understand, brothers, what it is 
of which you are complaining. Our good 
government has simply taken measures, 
against a military and political prob- 
lem, which are intended to define our 
united attitude toward the world—an 
attitude in which you likewise agree. In 
time of danger to whom are we to give 
added power except to the State? You 
agree. Discipline and order must be 
maintained, who can object to discipline 
and order?” 

Yet there is a 


danger in disci- 
pline and order, 
carried too far, 


just as there is 4 
danger in indisci- 
pline and disor- 
der. Too much 
discipline and or- 
der mean that 
men stop thinking 
for themselves, 
and then along 
come the soldiers 
and do their 
thinking for them. 

And on the 
other hand indiv- 
idualism carried 
too far means in- 
discipline and dis- 
order, quack social remedies, false proph- 
ets, the unrest of never knowing what 





is right and what is wrong, lack of 
preparation for danger through never 
agreeing where the danger lies, but chief- 
ly that fundamental unrest which is a 
danger in itself. Geneva, being one of 
the oldest free citfes in the world, un- 
derstands her own unrest and knows 
from centuries’ experience that tempor- 
arily she must confide her individuality 
to the State. Only it is an experience 
which she does not enjoy and she would 
appreciate it if Berne could only under- 
stand, a thing which Berne is constitu- 
tionally unable to do. 

Individualism carried too far leads to 
anarchy. The opposite theory 
that the State not only equals 
but also transcends infallibility; 
its component parts has perhaps 
not thus far in the world’s 
history been proved or dis- 
proved, but even in the 
eyes of Berne and Ziirich 
the German Empire is 
not at the present time 


displaying a happy de- 
velopment of this 
theory. The Swiss, 
who are the oldest re- 
publicans in the mod- 
ern world, have 
throughout their whole 
national existence been 
forced to face facts, 
and have learned that 
their theories of dem- 
ocratic government must oscillate be- 
tween extremes and change with a chang- 















































Swiss army engineers building 
road in the Alps. 


ing world. To teach their young 
men how to think and equally 
to teach them how to be phy- 
sically fit to defend themselves 
—that is the simple basis which must 
remain unchanged while conceptions of 
the State vary. 


ND in the meantime, whenever an 

aeroplans fiies over Swiss territory, 
they do not ask to whom it belongs. They 
simply shoot at. it, and 400,000 well 
armed men are backing up each shot. 
That has done more than anything 
else to prove to an _ unregenerate 
world that the Swiss have a right to 
think. 


Out Our Way 


UT our way, the same as other 

places, there are two kinds of peo- 

ple, the tender-minded who love to 
believe all sorts of interesting and occult 
things, and the tough-minded who don’t 
believe in anything above the roof, and 
who begin to sneer the minute you tell 
them about the wonderful things 
that a person in whom you have im- 
plicit confidence told you somebody told 
him. 

They don’t get along very well to- 
gether, the tender-minded and the tough- 
minded. At least Mr. Abram Cole and 
Cap’n John Billy Sammis don’t, and 
they are, respectively the leading repre- 
sentatives of the tender-minded and the 
tough-minded out our way. They don’t 
speak, at least Mr. Cole doesn’t see 
Cap’n Sammis any more, not even at 


By EUGENE WOOD 


mail-time, and they have P. O. Lock 
Boxes 383 and 385. 

Mr. Cole is quite sure that it won’t 
be long now before we shall be com- 
municating with the inhabitants of Mars 
telepathically. 

“Ah, mind-readin’!” scoffed Cap’n 
John Billy,” w’oy, they ain’t noink into 
i.” 

“How so?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Cole,” I got a 
friend out in Denver, I correspond with 
an’ he thinks the same as I do about this 
here-tele-pathy. So I wrote to him to 
try an expeeriment. I said for him on a 
Thursday evening, the 27th of August 
at 8 o’clock to go into a catamose con- 
dition—” 

“And I was to will him to do some- 
think. And he was to write me what he 


done. So when it come that day and 
hour, I willed him to do somethink, and 
he wrote back to me that he let all holts 
go on his mind and all of a sudden he 
felt like gittin’ up and playin’ a tune on 
his fiddle. Which was just exactly what 
I willed him to do. Now how do you 
account for that? Ain’t that mind-read- 
in’?” 

“What time o’ day was it you willed 
him to play the fiddle?” 

“Fight o’clock in the evening. And 
that same hour he got the mind-wave 
I sent out.” 

“Seemin’ly I ain’t convinced yit,” said 
Cap’n John Billy, the tough-minded old 
sailor-man, “an’ won’t be till you tell 
me how it can be 8 o’clock out in Den- 
ver at the same time when it’s 8 o’clock 
in Long Island?” 
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Plattsburg—What is It? 


By H. D. WHEELER 


Drawings By Oliver Herford 


O THE private of the Thirtieth 
U. S. Infantry it is largely a 
matter of feet. 

To the uninformed passenger in a Del- 
aware & Hudson coach, if he chances to 
see it as he passes, it is about fifteen 
acres of flat meadow, reaching down to 
the shore of Lake Champlain, laid out 
into streets of khaki-colored tents and 
sprinkled with men in drab clothing. 

To the great majority of the business 
men there, it is a serious business. To 
some of them, to be sure, it is little more 
than an outing; with a very few, per- 
haps, it is a pose. 

To General Leonard Wood and his 
staff officers, as well as to many of the 
“Rookies” in camp, it is a promise of 
new things—things which may break 
down inertia and prejudice and build up 
instead a national sense of responsibility 
and a realization of the peril that lies 
in the path of a nation unprepared; 
things that may tear away false stand- 
ards and worn out traditions and create 
a new measure of what is real democ- 
racy and true patriotism. 


“Right shoulder—arms! Hup! Hup! 
Hipe!! That’s better. Now don’t for- 
get the count. Port—arms! MHup! 
Hipe!! You should stand immovable 
while at attention. Form that habit. 
Present—arms! Hipe!! Order—arms! 
Hup! Hup! Hipe!!” 

This time, a son of one of -the first 
families of one of the first cities of the 
land, has missed the count. The rifle, 
to him, has come to be no longer a rifle, 
but a terrifying, mocking piece of some- 
thing, all over knobs and sharp points, 
which must be grasped this way or that, 
according to the strange words that come 
from the cavalry officer out in front. He 
is a bit conspicuous, anyway, this man, 





by reason of a Perfect Fifty-two and a 
tendency toward knock-knee. The drill 
officer explains the movement to him 
while the company rests. “Company— 
attention! Present—arms! Hup! Hup! 
Hipe!!  Order—arms! Hup! MHup! 
Hipe!!” At last he has it! His legs ache. 
His neck aches. There is a sort of gone 
feeling somewhere near his belt. But his 
rifle is where it should be; his shoulders 
are where they should be; his hands are 
where they should be. His eyes are 
straight ahead. While he prays inward- 
ly for “Company—rest!” he gives 
thanks to all the gods of war that he 
has caught on. It is a triumph. Be- 
sides, the sweat dripping off his chin 
tells him that he is losing weight, that 
the conditioning process, which some- 
how he could not find time for at home, 
has begun. He will never lead a charge 
or man a gun, this man. Too much food 
and too little activity have barred the 
way to stringy muscles and an enduring 
body, for good. But in case of trouble 
he is going to be able to show hard, 
tough young fellows how to handle them- 
selves and what is put into their hands. 

From the first day of the camp the 
determination to learn at least as much 
as this was the prevailing element of the 
spirit among the business men—this, and 
a desire to protest against our national 
inertia in the face of what we have 
recently learned of war. There was the 
man from Maine, for example. He is 
well-known in the politics of his state. 
He had been to California, and returned 
East for the sole purpose of attending 
the camp. He was telling me about it 
on the ride to Plattsburg. 

“Tt makes a man’s blood boil,” he said, 
“to think that out of all this nation only 




















































“The rifle, to him, has come to be no 
longer a rifle.” 


a few hundred take it upon themselves 
to learn something about the use of arms. 
These few men are spending their time 
and their own money to go out and be 
shot at if time comes when somebody’s 
got to be shot at. That’s the size of it. 
I don’t want to go up there. I don’t 
like that kind of work. I’m going, 
though, in the hope that for every man 
there there will be one at home who is 
ashamed of himself or at least jolted out 
of his complacency. If enough get 


ashamed, or jolted, their representatives 
in Congress will have to do something.” 

Whatever the motive, the men at 
Plattsburg went there for a purpose. 
The serious intent, ihe earnestness, the 


“They ought to been at it since they was 
kids, really, off and on, anyway.” 
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eagerness to learn was ap- 
parent to the most indolent 
and casual spectator. 

The military training camp 
for business men, as an in- 
stitution, is a place of upsets. 
The jolt from the well-ordered 
groove of business and pro- 
fessional life was unquestion- 
ably a violent one for hun- 
dreds of the men at camp. 


“The spirit shown by these men is the most hopeful 
sign of the times in all that speaks for national pre- 
paredness and consequently for peace. It indicates a 
growing sense of obligation on the part of our people 
to prepare to discharge their full duty as citizens in 
safe-guarding the institutions which have been handed 
down to us.”—Leonard Wood in a statement to Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY at the end of the second day of training 
at Plattsburg. 


The seasoned soldier sees the 
camp of business men as a 
question of physical efficiency 
—of feet. This particular sol- 
dier told me that he had read 
or heard nothing of the Swiss 
system or the Australian sys- 
tem under which citizen sol- 
diers have “been at it since 
they was kids—off and on, any- 
way;” yet he was expressing 








Yet if there were any mis- 
givings in the hearts of the 
nattily dressed men of affairs who piled 
out of the special trains into the early 
morning drizzle only to wait in line as 
they chanced to get into line, to have 
their credentials examined, to pay their 
thirty dollars for the course, not one gave 
a sign of it. Yet to step from a position 
of leadership, from a “that’s him” pedes- 
tal in your business or social world into 
a condition of living where your identity 
is fixed by a number and group and 
your station by the grade to which you 
may force yourself by sheer ability to 
learn and to endure, must come in the 
nature of a shock. It is no child’s play 
to break through the habits that have 
been formed by wealth and 
power and on an instant to 
touch your hat brim and to say 
“Yes, sir!” to “You there! 
Clean up that mess of paper in 
‘C’ Company street!” from a 
hard-jawed young man whose 
only evident right to talk that 
way is that he has on his hat 
a cord different in color from 
the one of your own. 

Ordinary curiosity sent me to 
“A” Company on the first after- 
noon in camp. “A” Company 
was to drill. In “A” Company 
is listed John P. Mitchel, Num- 
ber 1204, Squad 2. I was curi- 
ous to see the Mayor of New 
York handle his rifle. 

Mr. Mitchel, as is his habit, 
attended diligently to the busi- 
ness in hand. The novelty of 
his position and what he was 
doing eliminated, and specula- 
tion as to why he was doing it 
removed, there was little that 
was noteworthy in Company 
“A” drill that afternoon. 

“They do fine,” was the ver- 
dict of a private of the regulars. 
There were a half-dozen of our 
hired soldiers sprawled on the 
grass, watching the drill with keen in- 
terest and not a little amusement. 

“Yes, they do,—not,” was a disgusted 
rejoiner. 

“Go on! They’re doing better than 
you did the first day.” 

“I was rotten, maybe. I'll admit I 
was never as rotten as that.” 

“The Mayor does fine. What?” 

“Where’s he at?” 

“Two, front rank.” 

(“Port—arms! Hup! Hup! Hipe!!”) 

“He's been there before.” 

“He looks fit, too.” 

“He'll go through all right—if his 


“It is no child’s play to break 
through 
wealth and power and on an instant 
to touch your hat brim and say, 
‘Yes, sir 


feet are good. But some of the rest of 
‘em—good night!” 

“They'll harden up.” 

“In a month? Go on. They'll never 
get by the hikes them college boys took 
—not in a million years. 

“Tt’s the hikes that count these days,” 
the man of war explained to me. “This 
stuff, ‘manual of arms’ they call it, it 
ain’t really worth a damn and they’re 
cuttin’ a lot of it out. It’s so now that 
we're mightly little on the drill ground. 
It’s all field work and big hikes.” 

“It’s condition that counts?” 

“You bet. And knowin’ how to do the 
thing you’re set to. These lads’ feet, 



























the habits formed by 


p ”? 


now. Even them slim ones have got no 
feet to last a hard hike. That takes 
time. You can’t make good feet in a 
month, never. It’s foolish. They ought 
to been at it since they was kids, really, 
off and on, anyway. This sort of stuff 
will loosen ’em up and learn ’em to think 
quick and obey orders prompt. That’s 
all. But you got to hand it to them 
fellows. They’re game. That’s hard 
graft there. It don’t look like it much, 
maybe. But take it from me, it is. But 
it ain’t all there is to soldierin’. Not by 
a hell of a sight.” 

And there is one view of Plattsburg. 







one theory of national defense 
which has the support of some 
of our ablest civil and military officers. 

Some army officers and a very large 
portion of the citizens who have been at 
the Plattsburg camp see something more 
than the problem of “feet.” They see 
the possibility of equipping a highly in- 
telligent citizen with technical and prac- 
tical knowledge sufficient to fit him to 
whip volunteers into fighting assets in 
case of a necessity for armed defense. 
Iu training schools such as the one at 
Plattsburg Barracks, the officers expect 
(o find some men who will be physically 
fit and well enough trained for active 
service in the field at any time; others 
who will be valuable in places where 
strength and bodily endurance 
are not the real essentials of 
efficient service. 

And there are a few of the 
military men at Plattsburg, as 
well as a very great many of the 
students, who see something 
much bigger than “feet;” 
something bigger even than the 
development of embryonic war 
material. 

Cochrane, Carnegie, Straight; 
Malone, Keogh, Mitchell; 
Park, Fish, Roosevelt; Iselin, 
Chandler, Root; Crimmins, 
Martin, Stewart; Van Rens- 
selaer, Cochran, Rumsey; Pier- 
repont, Kip, O’Shaughnessy; 
Betchel, Waldo, Butterworth; 
Adams, Starrow, Codman; Ca- 
bot, Adams, Emory; Prince, 


Sever, Morrison; Packard, 
Gardner, Tuckerman; Grant, 
Bullit, Bacon; 
Homans, Fearing, 
Clothier, Stewart. 


To those taking a 
lively interest in 
the puzzle of our 
national defense, these names, 
with scores of others equally 

_ _ familiar, stripped of all personal 
and individual associations, mean leader- 
ship in national thought, a definite force 
of example, a real power to throw be- 
hind the admonitions of our presidents, 
our war secretaries and our military 
men, from Washington, Adams and Jef- 
ferson down to Wilson, Garrison and 
Wood. 

To the man who has not been there, 
Piattsburg may appear to be anything 
from a romp to a revolution. : 

It is not a romp. 

Is it a revolution? The complete an- 
swer to that lies somewhere beyond 
Plattsburg. 


Mr. Wheeler’s third article, printed next week, will be called “Plattsburg—How It Works.” 
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The Deep Voice 


Our good friend, Bennett Stack- 
house, of Mullins tried to pronounce 
Przemysl the other day, and broke a 
collar bone. 

—The Marion (S. C.) Star. 


Needs Her Name 


Mrs. Nancy Hooper who formerly 
was Mrs. Damitz, is suing for divorce 
in the Iola district court. She com- 
plains that there were so many things 
to give sufficient provocation that 


to dismiss the appeal of the defendants 
from Municipal Court was upheld in the 
Third Division Pulaski Cireuit Court 
yesterday and a judgment for the plain- 
tiff for $109 36 allowed to stand. Owing 
to a desire to save space in preparing 
the Court records the entire name of 
the defendant society was not given. It 
is: “The American Charitable Society of 
Western Thinkers of the United States, 
Department of the Brother and Sister- 
hood of the Sons of David, Daughters of 
Athens, the Good Samaritan and the 
Floating Palace of the South.” 

—The Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette. 





A Buckeye Don Juan 


Frank Cave has one girl for every 
day in the week, two on Sunday. Good 
for Frank. 


—South Perry note in the Logan (0.) 


Journal. 


The Oft Voiced Lament 


One third of the fools in the country 
think they can beat a lawyer expounding 
the laws. One half think they can beat 
the doctor in healing the sick. Two- 
thirds of them think they can put the 





she wants her former 
name restored so she can 


His Wife is C 


minister in the hole ex- 
pounding the gospel, and 








say it again. 


ali of them think they can 








—The Iola (Kans.) 
Register. 


A Knock Out 


No, gentle reader, you 
do not owe us anything. 
Your subscription is 
either paid in advance or 
you are simply carrying 





around some of our 
money. 
—The Lowell (Mich.) 
Leader. 
COLLECTING 
Evil Days LAUNDRY 








"MAKING THE BED 
FOR THE FIRST 


TIME IN 3 WEEKS 


beat the editor running 

a paper. 
—The Lineville (Ala.) 
Headlight. 


Fetters 


The spacious home of 
Judge and Mrs. John A. 
Riner was the scene of a 
beautiful wedding last 
evening when their 
daughter, Dorothy, was 
joined in holy deadlock 
to Mr. Dean Frosser. 
—The Cheyenne (Wyo.) 











E. M. Fowler, former- 
ly of this city, has at last 
come near the end of his 
row. He has tried a good 
many places and a good 
many vocations, but at 
last he has struck bottom. 
He has recently took unto 
himself a wife and has 
purchased the Rogers Re- 
publican, changed its 
name to the Rogers Ad- 
vocate, changed its poli- 
tics from republican to 
democratic, and now if he 
will get himself a coon 
dog and a fiddle his pov- 





“TRYING TO RUB OUT THE BURNED 
SPOT ONTHE DINING ROOM “TABLE 
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“BURNING THE ACCUMULATED 
NEWSPAPERS AND PAPER DISHES 


Leader 


Sure 


Through one of those 
mistakes which will at 
times creep into a paper 
in spite of the watchful 
eyes of proof readers. 
The Globe was made to 
assert last week that Rev. 
Lowell had occupied the 
pulpit during the even- 
ing service with an ad- 
dress on his experiences 
as a circus rider. It 
should have been circuit 








erty will be complete. 
—The Berryville (N. Ark.) Star. 


Wasted Opportunity 


Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Drinkwater were 
week-end guests of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Malt. 

—Correspondence of the Rutland (Vt.) 
News. 


A.C.S.W.T.U.S.D.B.S.S.D.D.A. 
G.S.F.P.S. 


A motion of the plaintiff in the case of 
Mary Jordan vs. The American Charita- 
ble Society of Western Thinkers, negro, 


Thomas in Detroit 


Never Will Be 


News item you never see: “In re- 
sponse to an editor’s earnest appeal all 
delinquent subscribers promptly flocked 
in by hundréds and paid up all back 
dues with 6 per cent. interest.” 

—The Winnsboro (S. C). 
News and Herald. 


Not Quite Eclipsed 


Judge J. C. Jones went to Laguna 
Dam late this afternoon to marry “Billy” 
Babb and a young lady of his choice of 
that section. 

—The Yuma (Ariz.) Examiner. 


Now, rider of course. 
—The Bradley (S. D.) Globe 


A Good Match 


J. Cuthbert Youngblood 
City 
Joanna C. Lively, Caldwell, Kas. ....30 
—Marriage Licenses in the Kansas City 
Star. 


Kansas 


He Didn’t Even Try 


While out hunting the other day 
George Ruder accidentally shot the nose 
off one of his horses. Yes, George is 
some shot. 

—The Linn (Mo.) Democrat. 
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Martha Hedman and Wallace 
Eddinger as nurse and patient. 


erang without liking it. This article 
is not a concealed advertisement, but 
it almost equals one in the thorough 
nature of its endorsement. In the old 
days when I was an habitual dramatic 
critic I used to be interested in nearly 


I DEFY anybody to see The Boom- 





everything, bad 
as well as good. 
Now, with my 
mind on Bul- 
garia, profit- 
sharing, short 
ballot, or con- 
cessions in 
China, I am 
more subject to 
ennui in the 
theatre, and fre- 
quently find it 
there. Of course 
not the same 
things bore 
yeverybody. The 
summer - girl 
shows mostly 
stupify me, 
whereas the 
Madea has a 
murderous influ- 
ence on my dear 
friend the aver- 
age red-blooded 
man. But here 
is a chance for 
us to come to- 
gether. The high- 
brow and the low-brow can lie down like 
the lamb and the lion. He with the front 
of Aristotle may avoid warfare with the 
sturdy anthropoid. The Boomerang is 
not so great as to offend anybody, and 
it has qualities to make nearly any 


species of person smile long after the 


Puzzle: find the jealous lover? 


By N. H. 


subway has deposited him at home. 
The theme is simple, as a theme 
should be. A young man loves a maid, 
who shows tendencies to draw away 
from him toward another. This threat- 
ened departure of the maid causes the 
young man discomfort. He looses weight 
and cheerfulness and acquires nervous 
distress. His mother is sure there is a 
serious lurking disease. His physician, 
seeing the malady correctly, prescribes 
an injection every day of a certain 
abstruse serum (H,O in fact) and has 
this serum administered for a month by 
a singularly beautiful nurse. The fair 
servitor also has to watch over and 
amuse the youth at other hours, so she 
becomes a visitor in his mother’s house. 
The girl who has been tinged with 
caprice becomes jealous of the nurse and 
consequently circles back violently to- 
ward the youth. Meantime the doctor, 
subconsciously, and the nurse, conscious- 
ly, had fallen in love with each other. 
The doctor becomes jealous, unwittingly 
taking his own prescription, or being hit 
with his own boomerang. Presumably 
both couples live happily ever after. 
This story is unfolded with a pro- 
fusion of amusing incidents, such as the 
ordering by the doctor to the patient of 
the exact treatment of the girl to bring 
her back; the dictation of letters to 
write to her; the slight signs that are to 
the jealous confirmations strong as proofs 
of holy writ. It is because the work- 
manship is so smooth, because there are 
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o halts of over-in- 
stence in the devel- 
yment of the situa- 
ion, that the pleas- 
ure of following the 
ngreeable story is un- 
nlloyed; because of 
that technical skill, 
nd because the act- 
ng is easy and suf- 
cient always. 

If any of the read- 
ors of this little re- 
view are in love, or 
expect to be, they 
will find many direc- 
tions for _ success 
scattered through the 
icomedy. In these 
they will be interest- 
ed, but in my opin- 
ion they will prob- 
ably not follow them. 
|The usual American 
method, as far as I 
have observed it, of 
|playing that game is 
‘to place the cards 
upon the table, face 
jup. There is, no 
doubt, a little tech- 
nique employed, a 
little instinctive cau- 
tion not to allow the 
other negotiator to 
become entirely too 
sure; but any con- 
scious skill used in 
life is slight com- 
pared to the amount 
recommended in fic- 
tion, drama, or con- 
versation. 





himself. 





The circumstances 
are suspicious. 


It is rather difficult to be 
skillful when you are propelled by one 
of the strongest of known impulses. 
Usually the person who can make out of 
love an elaborate game is not in love 
On the power and folly of 
jealousy, however, all of us philesophic 
spectators can agree. Seen sympathetic- 


Arthur Byron, as the doctor, impressed by Martha Hedman, 


ally jealousy is a very terrible passion. 
It brings us nothing, it corrodes life, 
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as the nurse. 


it alloys love. 

“O jealousy, thou bane 
of pleasing friend- 
ship, 


Thou worst invader 
of our tender bos- 


oms, 

How does thy rancor 
poison all our soft- 
ness, 

And turn our gentle 
nature into bitter- 
ness.” 

Jealousy seen with 
imagination is the 
green-eyed monster 
that devoured Othel- 
lo. It is not even 
nobly tragic, for as 
the great French 
cynic said of it, it 
contains less love 
than self-love. In 
Serious and compre- 
hending mood we 
must see the disease 
as the poets have 
seen it generally. 
“Foul jealousy, thou 

turnest love divine 

To joyous dread.” 

It is something to 
be fought in  our- 
selves, as one would 
fight small-pox. It 
makes us ugly and 
weak, and hurts all 
our friends, especial- 
ly the one we love. 

But comedy takes 
another view. Com- 
edy sees not, as trag- 
edy does, with the 


heart and mind combined. Comedy sees 


with 








the mind, 


with the heart in 
check. It analyses, with 
sympathy excluded. 
Therefore can it laugh. 
Who can laugh with full 
heartiness, at the mo- 
ment that he feels the 
extent of human suffer- 
ing and futility? To 
enjoy tragedy requires 
either the buoyancy of 
youth or more intellec- 
tual seriousness than 
most Americans possess. 
Comedy is within gen- 
eral reach, however, 
especially when it comes 
as near to farce in its 
breadth as The Boom- 
erang does. We have 
learned to be modest on 
Broadway and _ indeed 
everywhere in the Unit- 
ed States. We do not 
expect our theatre to be 
in the same class with 
the theatre in Germany, 
France, or Russia. Prob- 
ably it would be wuh- 
American to reach so 
high a degree of artistic 
refinement. It might 
be called by some bad 
name like high-brow. 
For comedy to be broad 
enough to be popular 
on Broadway, and grace- 
ful and intelligent at 
the same time, is an 
event. Hence, hail to 
it. 





The Amateur Crown 


By HERBERT REED 


A view of the course of the Detroit Country Club where the Amateur Golf Championship will be held. 


HERE is no golf but American 
golf these days and were proof of 
the continued popularity of the 

game without the aid of international 
stimulus needed, there could hardly be 
a better than the size and quality of 
the entry list for the Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Detroit. The field is thor- 
oughly representative in the ocean to 
ocean sense in that it numbers Francis 
Ouimet from Farthest East, Charles 
Evans, the darling of the Middle West, 
and Harry K. B. Davis from Farthest 
West; representative in quality in that 
it includes champions both past and 
present, and representative in point of 
time in that among the former cham- 
pions who will play is Herbert M. Har- 
riman, who held the title in 1899, and 
whose golf covers more than two decades 
of fairly active competition. 
Incidentally, it may be added that the 
favorites for the title this year are young 
men who also have made something of 
a record for sportsmanship, who rep- 
resent no particular school of golf, who 
can hardly be said to be the slaves of 
hobbies, and who are as independent as 
they make them. Perhaps not every 
golfer knows that the grip used by 
Jerome Travers, former Amateur and 
present open champion is one that vio- 
lates every principle laid down by Harry 
Vardon, that Ouimet, who is something 
of a putter every now and then, puts in 
a style that many experts believe to be 
radically wrong, that Evans has a mind 
of his own when it comes to the choice 
between the woods and the irons under 
certain conditions, and that Harry Davis 
every now and then violates all the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians, not to men- 
tion St. Andrews, and gets away with it. 
Probably Evans would shock the old- 
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timer less than any of the others, for 
every move he makes is a delight to the 
eye, but it must not for a moment be 
thought that his style is the least bit 
slavish. Chick has played perfect golf, 
yes and bold golf too, again and again, 
but has too often been so unfortunate as 
to find himself playing this perfect, this 
bold golf, against an opponent who for 
the moment is playing, uncanny, “im- 
possible” golf. 

Of Travers, of course, much is ex- 
pected, for although his winning of the 
Open title was hardly as dramatic as 
Ouimet’s victory over Vardon and Ray, 
it was not without its thrills, for it con- 
firms the suspicions of many good 
judges that Jerome D. was one of the 
greatest golfers who ever swung a club, 
and in using the term “one of the great- 
est” I am mindful of the restrictions 
placed on its use by H. H. Hilton, who 
is chary of superlatives. Already a won- 
derful match player, he proved that he 
was also at last a great medal player, and 
having won the Open he will be hard 
indeed to stop short of a double triumph. 

Travers has the true golfing tempera- 
ment in that he has tournament courage 
of the highest type, as has Ouimet, al- 
though the present Amateur Champion 
is perhaps somewhat the colder of the 
two. In a sense these two players are 
constantly working with rather different 
sets of problems. Ouimet, in his con- 
centration on his own actual play is con- 
cerned with obliterating his opponent, 
the gallery and everying else from his 
mind, while Travers, at all times keenly 
conscious of everything, applies con- 
stantly, and under fire, remarkable cor- 
rectives to his own natural faults and 
momentary lapses. 

It is of course possible that the men 


whom we have come to look upon as the 
Big Three will be menaced by some un- 
heard of young man who as yet has had 
no publicity, but match play at thirty- 
six holes is a test of Class, and up to 
date the Big Three and Class are synon- 
omous. There is, however, a possibility 
that either in the course of this tour- 
nament or later the Big Three will have 
to be expanded into the Big Four. The 
man I expect to make a strong bid for 
inclusion among the elect is Harry K. 
B. Davis, of the Presidio Golf Club of 
San Francisco, a total stranger to. East- 
ern golf. I would recommend Eastern 
pilgrims whose destination is the gallery 
at Detroit to follow Davis in some of 
his early rounds, especially the match 
play rounds. From what I saw of his 
work in the course of the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition tournament I do not 
think he is the type of player that is 
troubled by a strange course. 

Just a word here about Ned Sawyer, 
Chick Evans’s. greatest Middle Western 
rival, who is not of the Big Three, but 
who is always dangerous. There is no 
doubt that after winning his Western 
title Evans let down not a little, but it 
is none the less worth remarking that 
in a match at the Park Ridge Country 
Club, Sawyer was at one time nine up 
on the champion, and for nine holes 
played golf that had he been able to 
sustain it would have won him almost 
any title. It is possible that some day 
Sawyer will be able to sustain such a 
pace throughout a tournament, in which 
case he too will join the charmed circle 
labeled Class. At all events this Ama- 
teur Championship, even without foreign 
entries, with the possible exception of a 
player or two from Canada, promises to 
be memorable indeed. 
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Pen and 


Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Father Wilhelm 


C@V/ OU are old Father Wilhelm,” the Crown prince 
said, 
“And the hair’s growing thin on your pate; 
Do you think you are perfectly right in your head— 
The way you’ve been acting of late? 


“In my youth,” Father Wilhelm replied to his son, 
“T hated my honor to stain 

But, ncw that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


“You are old,” said the Prince, “and you're getting quite 
bent, 

And rheumatic, yet only just now, 

You turned a back somersault into your tent— 

Pray why did you do it, and how?” 


“In my youth” Kaiser Wilhelm replied to the Prince, 
“T kept all my muscles in training; 

And I’ve practised one thing that I learned, ever since 
And that’s to go in when its raining.” 








“You are old,” said the Prince, “and your head is too light 
For anything stronger than water; 

Yet you talk without ceasing from morning till night; 
Do you think at your age, that you oughter?” 


“In my youth,” said the Kaiser, “I lived upon raw 
Spanish onions, I ate with my knife; 

And the strength that those onions gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


“You are old,” said the Kronprins, “and one would sup- 
pose, 

You would be just a little more humble; 

Yet you balance your crown on the end of your nose, 

Aren’t you frightened some day it will tumble?” 


“Your questions my boy, are getting too free,” 
The Kaiser with anger protested— 

“Your impudence borders on Lese Majestee; 
Be off, or I’ll have you arrested.” 








The Amateur Crown 


By HERBERT REED 





A view of the course of the Detroit Country Club where the Amateur Golf Championship will be held. 


HERE is no golf but American 
T golf these days and were proof of 
the continued popularity of the 
game without the aid of international 
stimulus needed, there could hardly be 
a better than the size and quality of 
the entry list for the Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Detroit. The field is thor- 
oughly representative in the ocean to 
ocean sense in that it numbers Francis 
Ouimet from Farthest East, Charles 
Evans, the darling of the Middle West, 
and Harry K. B. Davis from Farthest 
West; representative in quality in that 
it includes champions both past and 
present, and representative in point of 
time in that among the former cham- 
pions who will play is Herbert M. Har- 
riman, who held the title in 1899, and 
whose golf covers more than two decades 
of fairly active competition. 
Incidentally, it may be added that the 
favorites for the title this year are young 
men who also have made something of 
a record for sportsmanship, who rep- 
resent no particular school of golf, who 
can hardly be said to be the slaves of 
hobbies, and who are as independent as 
they make them. Perhaps not every 
golfer knows that the grip used by 
Jerome Travers, former Amateur and 
present open champion is one that vio- 
lates every principle laid down by Harry 
Vardon, that Ouimet, who is something 
of a putter every now and then, puts in 
a style that many experts believe to be 
radically wrong, that Evans has a mind 
of his own when it comes to the choice 
between the woods and the irons under 
certain conditions, and that Harry Davis 
every now and then violates all the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians, not to men- 
tion St. Andrews, and gets away with it. 
Probably Evans would shock the old- 
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timer less than any of the others, for 
every move he makes is a delight to the 
eye, but it must not for a moment be 
thought that his style is the least bit 
slavish. Chick has played perfect golf, 
yes and bold golf too, again and again, 
but has too often been so unfortunate as 
to find himself playing this perfect, this 
bold golf, against an opponent who for 
the moment is playing, uncanny, “im- 
possible” golf. 

Of Travers, of course, much is ex- 
pected, for although his winning of the 
Open title was hardly as dramatic as 
Ouimet’s victory over Vardon and Ray, 
it was not without its thrills, for it con- 
firms the suspicions of many good 
judges that Jerome D. was one of the 
greatest golfers who ever swung a club, 
and in using the term “one of the great- 
est” I am mindful of the restrictions 
placed on its use by H. H. Hilton, who 
is chary of superlatives. Already a won- 
derful match player, he proved that he 
was also at last a great medal player, and 
having won the Open he will be hard 
indeed to stop short of a double triumph. 

Travers has the true golfing tempera- 
ment in that he has tournament courage 
of the highest type, as has Ouimet, al- 
though the present Amateur Champion 
is perhaps somewhat the colder of the 
two. In a sense these two players are 
constantly working with rather different 
sets of problems. Ouimet, in his con- 
centration on his own actual play is con- 
cerned with obliterating his opponent, 
the gallery and everying else from his 
mind, while Travers, at all times keenly 
conscious of everything, applies con- 
stantly, and under fire, remarkable cor- 
rectives to his own natural faults and 
momentary lapses. 

It is of course possible that the men 


whom we have come to look upon as the 
Big Three will be menaced by some un- 
heard of young man who as yet has had 
no publicity, but match play at thirty- 
six holes is a test of Class, and up to 
date the Big Three and Class are synon- 
omous. There is, however, a possibility 
that either in the course of this tour- 
nament or later the Big Three will have 
to be expanded into the Big Four. The 
man I expect to make a strong bid for 
inclusion among the elect is Harry K. 
B. Davis, of the Presidio Golf Club of 
San Francisco, a total stranger to East- 
ern golf. I would recommend Eastern 
pilgrims whose destination is the gallery 
at Detroit to follow Davis in some of 
his early rounds, especially the match 
play rounds. From what I saw of his 
work in the course of the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition tournament I do not 
think he is the type of player that is 
troubled by a strange course. 

Just a word here about Ned Sawyer, 
Chick Evans’s. greatest Middle Western 
rival, who is not of the Big Three, but 
who is always dangerous. There is no 
doubt that after winning his Western 
title Evans let down not a little, but it 
is none the less worth remarking that 
in a match at the Park Ridge Country 
Club, Sawyer was at one time nine up 
on the champion, and for nine holes 
played golf that had he been able to 
sustain it would have won him almost 
any title. It is possible that some day 
Sawyer will be able to sustain such a 
pace throughout a tournament, in which 
case he too will join the charmed circle 
labeled Class. At all events this Ama- 
teur Championship, even without foreign 
entries, with the possible exception of a 
player or two from Canada, promises to 
be memorable indeed. 
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Pen and Inklings 
By OLIVER HERFORD 


Father Wilhelm 


COV OU are old Father Wilhelm,” the Crown prince 
said, 
“And the hair’s growing thin on your pate; 
Do you think you are perfectly right in your head— 
The way you’ve been acting of late? 









“In my youth,” Father Wilhelm replied to his son, 
“I hated my honor to stain 

But, new that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 





“You are old,” said the Prince, “and your head is too light 
For anything stronger than water; 

Yet you talk without ceasing from morning till night; 
Do you think at your age, that you oughter?” 


“In my youth,” said the Kaiser, “I lived upon raw 
Spanish onions, I ate with my knife; 

And the strength that those onions gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 





“You are old,” said the Prince, “and you're getting quite 
bent, 

And rheumatic, yet only just now, 

You turned a back somersault into your tent— 

Pray why did you do it, and how?” 


“In my youth” Kaiser Wilhelm replied to the Prince, 
“I kept all my muscles in training; 

And I’ve practised one thing that I learned, ever since— 
And that’s to go in when its raining.” 


“You are old,” said the Kronprins, “and one would sup- 
pose, 

You would be just a little more humble; 

Yet you balance your crown on the end of your nose, 

Aren’t you frightened some day it will tumble?” 


“Your questions my boy, are getting too free,” 
The Kaiser with anger protested— 

“Your impudence borders on Lese Majestee; 
Be off, or I’ll have you arrested.” 
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Simple Simons have airships five feet long, cannons to shoot barbed wire and Zeppelins to drop bumble-bees. 


RDINARILY an American manu- 
facturer would not offer to sell the 
French Ambassador a million pairs 

of socks. But these are extraordinary 
times, and the belligerent embassies in 
Washington are swamped with extra- 
ordinary plans. Germany has been of- 
fered an airship “that folds up and can 
be carried by one man like a knapsack.” 
England has been asked to buy a cannon 
to shoot barbed wire and a bomb to 
carry bumble bees. 

Theodore Roosevelt warned the coun- 
try recently that at least two powers 
had war plans to seize New York and 
San Francisco and hold 


the Titanic, were sent by “writing medi- 
ums.” Copies of petitions to President 
Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan 
were sent to the embassadors. But by 
far the most fantastical ones proposed 
“inventions.” 


“If you will either come, or send a con- 
fidential agent,” wrote a man from Pitts- 
burgh to the German ambassador, “I will 
take you to a small town in Pennsylvania 
and show you what I regard as the best 
form of aeroplane (some engine trouble), 
the body of a fish, wings of a bird, looks 
like a sailing pigeon, it belongs to my son. 

“T will take you to a quiet room,” he 
wrote, “and show you the true underlying 


“to distribute millions of leaflets over the 
Russian armies saying in substance that 
any Russian prisoners who will enlist on 
the side of Germany will be treated as 
German subjects and pensioned after the 
war. 


“I would love to see a revolt in the 
Russian army,” she wrote, adding as a 
parting wish: “Please send me an auto- 
graph postcard.” 

Making a free-hand sketeh of a Zep- 
pelin a man from Trenton, N. J., sent 
this letter: 


“Permit me to suggest that the dirigibles 
and aeroplanes be equipped with powerful 
magnets distributed so as to attract the 

steel bullets fired at them 








them as hostages. Al- (7~ 
though that might be pos- 
sible a New York en- 
gineer has submitted to | 
the German Embassy for 
Germany's use against 
London and Paris a pois- 
onous gas bomb which 
could be employed for 
just such a purpose. In 
writing to the embassy he 
said: 





“My invention will an- 
swer fully the fears of the 
English for the past few 
years. They always feared 
German invasion by night 
with poisonous air bombs. 
My discovery will justify 
their fear. No human be- 
ing can resist its etfects. 

“If an aeroplane fleet 
were to invade the city of 
New York and drop such 
bombs down into the 
streets (according to air 
currents) every one of the 
five million inhabitants 
would be at its mercy 
within one hour. The most 
certain way to beat the 














enemy is to take away his 
pure air and make him 
breath poisoned air in- 
stead.” 

One would think to read the hetero- 


geneous letters received at the German 
Embassy that they were dreams of 
hotchpotch minds for wars among pig- 
mies. Within less than two months after 
war was declared 167 of these fantastical 
letters were sent to the embassy. The 
other belligerents were bothered too. 
Spirit messages from W. T. Stead, the 
famous English writer drowned aboard 





“I expect to see untold thousands in use by single riders.” 


principals of aviation with which I have 
been familiar some fifty-seven or eight 
years. Will demonstrate to you with a 
toy and show you pictures of engines to 
operate same. I expect to see untold 
thousands in use by single riders after a 
while. It is the airship of the future. 

“Will be pleased to have a nice time 
with you.” 


A Kansas school teacher wrote that 
Germany should use its Zeppelins 


at certain heights and ve- 
locities. These magnets 
are to be fastened on 
swivels easily revolved and 
with rubber bumpers to 
lessen the force when 
struck.” 


At the beginning of 
hostilities the German- 
American cable was cut 
and Herr Haniel von 
Haimbausen, chargé of 
German Embassy was un- 
able to communicate with 
the Berlin Foreign office. 
This disturbed some 
Americans more than it 
did Herr Haniel 


“For heaven’s sake, get i. 
touch with Germany ia 
some way,” said one of the 
letters to the Chargé 
“Former King Leopold 
had a secret underground 
railway built from Brus- 
sels to Paris. One account 
said this railway was built 
in case an uprising should 
occur against Leopold so 
he could get away. An- 
other was that Leopold’s 
wife accused him of build- 
ing it so he could visit his 
women friends in Paris.” 

“Tf this be true,” he said’ “all your main 
staff and army in Brussels could be blown 
to pieces.” 


Buffalo, N. Y., has a most prolific “in- 
ventor.” In August this man wrote the 
German Embassy that he had invented, 
“among other things,” a submarine, an 
airship and a new machine gun. “The 
submarine is 60 feet long,” he said, “and 
capable of acting as an undertaker for 
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“The motive power is supplied entirely by the weight 


of the occupant.” 


British dreadnoughts.” The aeroplane, 
he declared, could stop at any point in 
the air to drop down bombs or take ob- 
servations. His machine gun was to 
fire all shots, about 25 at a time, “at the 
same height. For instance, if one shot 
hits a man in the breast, all other shots 
do the same.” As a reference the “in- 
ventor” gave two Buffalo banks and he 
Superintendent of Police. 

Ordinarily aeroplanes are said to be 
expensive but there are some for sale in 
St. Louis for only $750. 

“T would like to ascertain,” wrote this 
genius, “whether the German government 
would entertain a proposition to adopt a 
newtype of airship which is so constructed 


that it folds up and can be carried by one 
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man like a knapsack. Its size when open 
is 54 inches by 32 inches; it carries one or 
two men; it is made of iron and weighs 
about 75 pounds. The motive power is 
supplied entirely by the weight of the oc- 
cupant. It will stay in the .air as long 
as desired and could cross the ocean. Dur- 
ing my experimental work I built sixteen 
models of this machine. The last one 
worked perfectly. I will build one for 
you for $750.” 


A man from Detroit who said he had 
just returned from England where he 
met English army officers lately home 
from India, sent some prescriptions for 
cholera and dysentery. These officers 
told him they found that two table- 
spoonsful of onion juice cured “any case 
of cholera” while “pork drippings 
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“The most certain way to beat the enemy is to take 


away his pure air. 


burned the color of toasted coffee and 
mixed with flour cured dysentery. I 
think above is worth telegraphing to 
Vienna,” he added. 

At the beginning of the war, the 
“drummers” for American manufactur- 
ers were bivouacked in Washington. 
These salesmen tried all their arts on 
the embassy secretaries and some of 
them got to the ambassadors. But it 
was not long before the salesmen learned 
that most of the supplies were being 
purchased by the belligerent consuls in 
New York. There was a rapid exodus. 

And when the initial order came in, 
England wanted first of all 500,000 
shaving brushes and 50,000 hair brushes. 


Miss Pankhurst on French Soldiers 


The following is an extract from a letter written by Miss Christabel Pankhurst, who is now living in 


Paris, and closely observing the state of French 


OU and all Americans must be pass- 
Y ing through an anxious time just 

now; your crisis is so long drawn 
out. We had very little time for worry 
and meditation before the storm broke 
over us. The whole thing was extraor- 
dinarily sudden so far as we are con- 
cerned. It is hard to realize that al- 
ready a year has passed since the war 
began. The time has seemed long in a 
certain sense, and yet in another it has 
gone in a flash. 

A great many of the French soldiers 
are returning from the front for a few 
days holiday. The difference between 
the men who went off to the wa’ in 
August 1914 and now return ana go. 
away again in July 1915, is very remark-” 
able indeed. At their first departure 
they were wonderfully brave of course, 
but one saw that they were ready for 
victory or death, they were uncertain of 
the result and felt that the hour of their 
country’s destruction might have come. 
Now they are calm, and as one sees them 
walking about the city one realizes they 


have a new strength; they are quite cer- 
tain of victory—the favorite expression 
being “nous les aurons.” As for a winter 
campaign, they are already quite pre- 
pared in their minds for that. They see 
that it is necessary and make no more of 
it than people do of night which is to be 
followed by morning. 


AMERICANS use a good deal, do they 
not, that very expressive word poise? 
That is precisely what the French sol- 
diers now have to a very remarkable de- 
gree. It is in fact the first word that 
presents itself to one’s mind on seeing 
any of them. On all hands I hear how 
delighted and comforted their families 
are at finding them so hopeful and con- 
tented and confident of a triumphant 
end to the war, however long the end 
may be deferred. I think it may inter- 
est you to have these impressions: 
Obviously the greatest test of the sol- 
dier’s morale comes at the moment when 
a brief experience of all the comfort and 
affection that his home provides, and 


opinion. 


after knowing the delight of being back 
in Paris, he has to wend his way again to 
the front, and all the hardships and 
dangers that await him there including 
the rigours of a winter campaign. 

The second parting is also the severest 
test that could be applied to the civil- 
ian, and both soldiers and civilians come 
through it in a marvelous way. All this 
is to me a very sure pledge of victory, 
and is even more important than the 
question of munitions, important though 
this is. 

The question of cotton is being much 
discussed in London, and it is hoped 
that cotton will soon be put on the con- 
traband list and some arrangement made 
to prevent loss to the cotton growers of 
the Southern States. It is a great pity 
this was not done at the beginning of the 
war. It would have obviated friction be- 
tween the United States and the Allies 
and might have brought the war to an 
end before now—and what a blessing 
that would have been, if only in the 
saving of human life. 








Understanding 


ee HERE’S the good old Thames.” 

Though Winnie Fairband had 

only whispered, as the train 

rumbled over the river bridge in sight 

of Windsor Castle, her companion 
started excessively. 

“Yes: the good old Thames,” he said, 
in a dogged attempt at jauntiness, 
straightway smoothing the knees of his 
trousers to relieve the moisture of his 
hands which was not all heat. 

“Oh, but you should have come in 
your flannels!” She repeated her original 
protest with extra emphasis, whispered 
because of the other passengers; and her 
small open face, a little daring about the 
eyes, puckered in dismay at his thick 
brown suit. 

“Yes: I should have,” he announced; 
and again he wiped his hands, palm- 
downwards, over his knees. 

For Daniel Ribbin had no flannels; 
never had had; never expected to have 
any. They were outside his scheme of 
things, which even in his twenty-fifth 
year included little more than a con- 
scientious, if rather stolid, desire to as- 
sist his energetic mother worthily in her 
stationery shop over which they lived. 

His implied possession of flannels 
ranked with the morning’s prevarications 
necessary for this day on the river. He 
did not like them. For Daniel Ribbin 
was new at subterfuge; even the es- 
capade itself, suggested by Winnie more 
as a challenge to his awkward homage, 
but accepted by him as a slur on his 
manliness, had long ago become only a 
compulsory fulfillment of his sudden, 
unaccountable bravado. 

But these things were minor shames. 
The real, over-shadowing horror—the 
horror that kept him an automaton ex- 
cept for his hands, that troubled his 
faithful eyes, and gave his solemn face 
a look of guilty self-consciousness—was 
the deed that had made this fulfillment 
possible. The thought of it kept giving 
him a nasty sensation in his throat that 
made him swallow and moisten his lips. 

It was a sorry beginning to a day on 
the sparkling water beneath the blue and 
white glories of the shining sky, with 
this girl, so waywardly confident but so 
desirable, who had come as a boarder 
into his mother’s house in North London. 

His confession on the landing stage, 
while the boatman got ready the skiff, 
produced further protest, this time real- 
ly aggrieved. 

“Can’t row! Honestly? But . . .” 
and then because of the dull crimson of 
his distress, Winnie made light of the 
absurdity—“Well, we must have a 
waterman; more expense. But don’t be 
downhearted!” 

To Daniel the presence of that water- 
man, with his hairy brown arms and 
battered straw hat, was the final disil- 
lusionment. He had not realized how 
close he would be, preventing any sort of 
privacy. The deprivation completed his 
remorse. He had risked so much, had 
offended his scruples so wantonly, had 
suffered such stinging repentance for no 
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more intimacy than he could have en- 
gineered from a tram ride. So he 
thought; and as they moved forward 
over the sun-lit spaces of water to the 
rhythmical sound of the sculls in the rul- 
locks, the day came to be for him a hor- 
rible masquerade. 

While Winnie, trailing a hand in the 
cool water ecstatically, chattered without 
pause, he pictured the inevitable dis- 
grace. It included the very irony of 
retribution; with the quickened insight 
of the repentant he saw now the inevita- 
ble end to the little favors of attention 
vouchsafed to him by this wonderful 
creature who had come into the limited 
routine of his life to awe and captivate 
him with her cheeriness, her assurance 
and her gay talk of life such as is seen 
by an unattached assistant in a fashion- 
able milliner’s. He glanced at her now 
and then in answering her chaff, won- 
dering how she would look in anger. 
Even her occasional outbursts of appre- 
ciation, which ordinarily would have been 
received with such gratitude, only re- 
minded him of the consequences he must 
go back to. 

Gradually these consequences possess- 
ed him entirely. They darkened the Sun, 
and made the dancing reflections evil 
shapes of danger, and the peaceful fields 
of browsing sheep a mockery; he began 
to see suspicion in the grim, weather- 
beaten face of the waterman, and the 
man’s unintelligible greeting to the lock- 
keeper he construed into some sinister 
reference to himself. Thus separately 
and in turn he suffered all the penalties 
of conscientious guilt. 

At lunch even Winnie remarked on his 
wooden attempts at conversation. Seat- 
ed snugly against a willow amid the ar- 
rayed contents of a heavy rush basket, 
she twitted him: 

“Why so more-than-usual quiet?”— 
she patted the ground in invitation— 
“Lunch is served, sir!”—and because he 
still stared after the boatman who had 
trudged off up a field path in search of 
refreshment, she added a little sharply: 
“Sorry you brought me?” 

He dragged away from envying the 
man’s peace of mind, and for very re- 
lief plunged into bravado: “Sorry! By 
George, no!”—and out of his effort, as 
sometimes comes with desperate pre- 
tence, came a curious change of mind. 
He laughed, repeated with unconscious 
emphasis, “By George, no!” He sat 
down emphatically, grinning at_ her. 
“This is just the thing for me! Me 
sorry! What made you think so?” He 
did not wait for her reply, being still 
fearful of her questions, but launched 
forth into an excessive declaration of his 
enjoyment. 

He spoke a little too loud, his rhap- 
sodies were a little too extravagant, also 
he fidgetted continually; but to Winnie, 
accustomed to the mannerisms of those 
seeking servility and prolonged credit, 
his enthusiasm seemed real. Also the 
little signals of his returning homage 
were welcome. 


She answered him with chaff and just 
a little coquetry, so that he began to 
imagine himself really indifferent. Nor 
was it entirely imagination. During the 
days of yielding and in the remorse after 
actual accomplishment he had reached 
his limit. The strain of unusual guilt, 
piling up within his simple mind, had 
momentarily distorted his remorse into 
a semblance of recklessness. For the 
time his traditional rectitude slipped 
from him; supported by the false com- 
fort of food, he even imagined some 
eventual escape. 

He became awkwardly hilarious. He 
threw little pellets of bread at her, and, 
in packing up, put a small screw of 
newspaper on the brim of her hat. It 
was the fictitious hilarity of desperation, 
but it transformed him, so that Winnie 
began to get disappointed in him. For 
beneath all her sprightliness was the real 
dignity of independence; and it was the 
contrast of his seriousness that had at- 
tracted her. She feared he would over- 
step the boundaries. 

This he was trying desperately to do 
to complete what he considered was the 
correct attitude. He felt he ought to 
kiss her; and once, as he passed the re- 
mains of a cake to put back into the 
basket, his hand closed over her fingers; 
he would have kept it there. 

But always some instinct of diffidence 
just restrained him. It was not so much 
his natural shyness as respect; for from 


‘the beginning he had put her on a pedes- 


tal. 

Yet in his warped mood he repudiated 
himself, and tried her once, clumsily: “I 
say, aren’t we rather far apart for a 
couple picnicing?” 

“Near enough for me, thanks.” 


GS PRAWLING, as he was to coincide 
with his mood, he turned his face to 
her, managing a laugh; but her reproof 
relieved him, made him grateful. This 
sense of gratitude jerked him up onto his 
elbow; and then the reason of it came, 
flooding the real, staid simplicity of his 
mind which had suddenly come back. It 
was because he loved her that he was 
glad she had reproved him; it had been 
his love for ner, his desire to stand well 
with her that had influenced him to— 

He groaned in the realization of his 
folly, as spectres of those waiting con- 
sequences rose up again. For the sake 
of a mistaken method of winning her ap- 
proval he had done that which ‘would 
forever debar her from speaking to him 
again—when it was found out. He 
grunted like some stricken animal in 
pain. 

“Indigestion?” she asked, flippantly to 
make amends for her snub. 

But he only shook his head, having 
fallen back into despondency. With the 
return of the waterman his reaction was 
complete. 

So the voyage back was for him a repe- 
tition of the morning, made more miser- 
able because it was the return. In the 
silences he once thought of confession: 
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but Winnie was so gay, so downright, he 
felt she would not understand his tempta- 
tion, would turn from him in scorn. That 
he would have to suffer soon enough. 

Somehow he answered her conversa- 
tion, joined her in feeding the swans 
from the place where they had tea after 
landing, acquiesced dumbly in her brief 
inspection of the Castle afterwards. But 
in the train remorse descended on him 
like a pall; and in self-defense he pleaded 
a headache from the Sun. 

That was the beginning of an initiation. 

She fussed over him, making him put 
up his feet. Her practical sympathy 
surprised him and also made him feel, 
in a faithful sort of way, more than ever 
guilty. She commanded him to lean his 
head back against the cushion. She even 
accused herself: 

“T’ve been chattering away like a 
dozen magpies!” she exclaimed, “never 
thinking of you; and you’ve given me 
such a lovely day! I’ve been a pig!” 

Her self-abasement added to his dis- 
tress, though it stirred something be- 
neath his weight of dread; but he would 
not allow it: “You’ve been awfully kind 
to a chap like me.” 

“1?” The hopeless trouble in his eyes 
held her while the color came into her 
cheeks; she tried to be gay but was only 
shy: “Not me! It’s you who've been 
kind’—and because of that something 
honest and stolid about him which had 
touched her sprightly nature she added, 
quite softly, looking away, “You're too 
humble, you are.” 

He coughed in his confusion. The un- 
usual tone had completed his repentance; 
and she, turning suddenly afraid of her 
own forwardness, saw it happening with- 
in him. 

“What’s the matter?” she cried out. 

Some rising force was moving him 
awkwardly; his face, lighted abnormally 
by the lowered Sun, worked painfully. 

“I’m a thief!” 

The words were pushed out, he mov- 
ing spasmodically with the effort of 
them. Because she said nothing he 
turned to look: “Did you hear what I 
said ?” 

She shook her head, her face gone 
suddenly forlorn; it had come to her 
at once what he meant, confirmed by a 
dozen little trifles of his manner since 
he had asked her. 

He seemed wound up: “But I am! 
I’ve stolen,” he jerked out, “stolen, be- 
cause I wanted to swagger before you,” 
he went on in pitiless accusation of him- 
self, because she still only shook her 
head, “And I’ve got no flannels.” 

Her lips moved, but she could only 
look. Some new feeling, the result of 
what she had heard, was coming within 
her absorbing all her capacities. 

While they sat staring—he looking for 
the condemnation which did not come, 
she curiously transfigured with some- 
thing dawning in her face—the train ran 
into the junction. 

An ample woman bundled in; and they 
had to suffer her pleasantries and reply 
to them; at least Winnie did, though 
every commonplace she spoke and listen- 
ed to seemed an outrage on the tense 
communion of suffering and sympathy 
which the woman had _ interrupted. 
Daniel only stared stupidly, occasionally 
nodding his head. At the third station 
the woman got out with many farewells. 

As the train commenced to move again 
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Every 
Puffed Grain 


Is a Bonbon 


Think of Having Them 
Served by the Bowlful 


Try tasting one grain of Puffed Wheat by itself. Or Puffed Rice. 
It’s like a confection—a flaky, fascinating tit-bit with a toasted almond 
flavor. 

You think of such dainties as rarities. But Puffed Grains are 
served morning, noon and night—in a dozen ways—as foods. And they 
form the greatest whole-grain foods which anybody knows. 


The Bedtime Bowl 


These are more than morning cereals. 

Millions of bowls are served in milk instead of bread or crackers. 
They form toasted whole-grain bubbles, crisp and flimsy, four times as 
porous as bread. 

This is the favorite bedtime dish. Here every food cell is exploded 
by steam so it easily digests. That was never done: before in a cereal. 


Playtime Tit-Bits 


Boys carry Puffed Grains at play. They are better to taste, and 
better for boys, than most between-meal goodies. Girls use them in 
candy making. They are better than nut meats because they are porous. 

Think of serving such dainties, plus cream and sugar, to start the 
morning meal. Why do homes with children ever go without them? 


| Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 














These grains are puffed by Prof. Anderson’s process—by being shot 
from guns. First they are toasted in a fearful heat which. turns all the 
moisture to steam. Then the steam is exploded. Every separate food 
cell is blasted to pieces. Thus the whole grain—every element of it—is 
fitted for easy digestion. No other process known can break up all 
these food cells. 

In every way these are ideal foods. 


The Quaker Qats G@mpany 
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he started pitifully; she had touched him 
on the arm, whispering with softness: 

“How much?” 

He fidgetted almost impatiently be- 
cause her hand remained a light touch 
of penance on his arm. 

“How much? Please tell me.” 








““ No : ” 
Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
Tuller Home Comforts 














NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Take Woodward 
car, get off at Adams Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 

aD oe oy 2.00 * 3.00 ‘ ss 

> on na ¥ ee 2 : 

100 ** ve ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 4.50 ‘* ed 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 


New Unique Cafes ane 


Two Floors---Agents’ 
Cabaret Excellentd 


Sample Rooms 
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EXPOSITION 
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“1 Lal} ” 
STOP OVER IN 
CHICAGO 


Spend a few days seeing 
this great city by the lake. 
Your visit will be doubly’ 
pleasant if you make your 
home at the new 


Hotel 
Sherman 


City Hall Square 


A three-million-dollar master- 
piece in hotel construction, 
enhanced by perfect service. 
750 rooms, each with private 
bath, at rates averaging one 
dollar less per day than those 
of any other hotel operated on 
the same plane of excellence. 


Single rooms: $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 
Double rooms: $3.50,$4.00, 
$5.00 and $6.00 
Suites: $5.00 to $15.00 
Home of the famous College Inn 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
hicago 















































“Please!” 

“No!” He turned to gauge her mo- 
tive. “What’s the amount matter, any- 
way?” 

The glisten in her eyes increased at his 


hopelessness: “But will you tell me?” 
she was pleading now. 

“Why?” 

“Dan?” 


A great shiver moved him, running 
down his thick figure like some transmit- 
ted force. “Two pounds,” he 
blurted out; and having spoken he got 
out his apologies for his confession, awk- 
ward apologies very hopeless, but curi- 
ously sincere in their awkwardness. Of 
the actual deed he refused to say any- 
thing. 

So she had to plead again. He was 
obstinate like some clumsy animal being 
driven. But she was the stronger in her 
perseverance. 

When the curt, unwilling sentences 
were finished, dragged out of him with an 
infinity of gentle patience, she was look- 
ing rather as a mother might who hears 
childhood’s confessions, while she felt 
about for her handkerchief. His story— 
a blunt recital, extenuating nothing, of 
money taken from his mother’s till—had 
made her want to blow her nose; the 
momentary bravado, his fear of her 
ridicule, the temptation, though un- 
spoken, were all so obvious, so eloquent 
of his simplicity. 

With a new assumption of author- 
ity sitting up a little, she asked him his 
intentions. When he had acknowledged 
his duty, with a stubborn indifference 
that disclosed his shame more than any 
protestations, she asked oddly: 

“When shall you tell her?” 

“At once.” 

“Wait till tomorrow,” she suggested; 
and then rather hurriedly, because of 
his instant surprise, “Better really; night 
is a bad time for for explana- 
tions.” 

In the same manner of decision, a lit- 
tle nervous, it was she who contrived 
the necessary separation for their arrival 
home by inventing a need at a chemist, 
so as to avoid all further planning. Dur- 
ing the evening meal, too, she talked to 
Mrs. Ribbin, a severe woman inclined to 
complaint, with assurance which was yet 
different to her old manner, softer and 
more serious. 

But besides this new seriousness was 
a certain expectancy suppressed as of 
contemplated action; and every now 
and then she glanced across at Daniel, 
as one gauges the silent endurance of a 
dear one. This expectancy which had 
appeared only after she had made her- 


’ 


self ready for the meal, increased as it 
came to an end; her fingering of her tea- 
cup became continuous. Then in the 
silence when they had all finished she 
contrived her opportunity. It was a 
contradictory inspiration, in part the 
stirrings of a strange new motherliness, 
in part dictated by her real womanly re- 
serve as a final test. She wanted him 
saved confession, and yet hoped he would 
confess; she acted instinctively for very 
fear of analysis. 

She got up, smiling across at Daniel, 
though in her young eyes, now younger 
than ever, was an open anxiety. Then 
she spoke at him, hurriedly and rather 
loud: 

“T’ll get you that money now, Mr. 
Ribbin’—and to his mother who turned 
on her sharply to enquire, she added— 
“Your son very kindly lent me two 
pounds this morning; I am going to get 
it for him.” Then she fled just seeing 
his thick back lift and stiffen. 

She reentered the room very differ- 
ently, slowly with an enquiring reluct- 
ance, until she saw Mrs. Ribbin con- 
fronting her son in horror, and he all 
shame but looking steadfast. Then she 
came forward blithely, though the anx- 
iety was still in her eyes. 

Daniel looking up saw her tuck away 
the sovereigns wrapped in paper into 
her waistbelt, and nodded. 

“T’ve told her,” he announced. 

She reached them as Mrs. Ribbin sub- 
sided in a chair to bewail her son’s lapse. 
To her Winnie spoke softly, a sudden 
shyness in her voice: “But has he told 
you about us?” 

Daniel grunted; but her tone caused 
Mrs. Ribbin to peer up quickly with wo- 
manly intuition. 

Winnie smiled bravely at the scared 
face of suspicion; and then, with a little 
fluttering sigh, at Daniel—to him a smile 
of entreaty and command: “Tell her 
we're engaged if you like,” she 
said. 

She restrained his movement, turning 
at once to his mother: “And I said that 
about lending because oh, well, 
because ” then she was speak- 
ing to him again, a little tremulously, 
her eyes all glistening—“Will you for- 
give me that Dan?” 

She tried no longer to restrain him; 
and for a while Mrs. Ribbin’s petulant 
demands for further enlightenment went 
on unheeded. Later, when she had been 
appeased, and the two were alone, he 
still humbly disbelieving his good for- 
tune, Winnie made explanation: 

“Well, you know you would never 
have asked me on your own.” 


Walt Mason’s Grocer 


© TIM GRIGGINS the grocer’s a 

seedy old jay; his whiskers are 
ragged, his hair all astray; his hands are 
begrimed when he weighs out our squash, 
his garments suggest that ther’re fit for 
the wash. And Griggins keeps saying, 
when people will list, ‘The country is 
going to blitzen I wist. My trade’s 
growing duller—I can’t make it thrive— 
I haven’t one patron where once I had 
five. But Grimkin, the grocer just over 
the way, is selling his prunes and his 
Young Hyson hay; he always seems 
busy, he takes in the scads, the roubles, 


the rhino, the dust of our dads. But 
Grimkin is always in natty array, his 
whiskers are combed in the Ham Lewis 
way; his bald spot is washed till it mir- 
ror-like gleams, his shirt has no butter 
or lard on its seams, his trousers are 
creased and don’t bag at the knees, his 
shoes aren’t spotted with Limburger 
cheese. And all through his store things 
are nifty and clean, from codfish and 
soap to shredded sardine. So people 
parade to his place by the score, while 
Griggins is grouching around in his 
store.” 
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Books 


The Good Soldier, by Ford Madox Huef- 
fer. John Lane Company. $1.25. 

The author calls this the saddest 
story. In form and method the tale 
though written in the first person, in- 
evitably suggests Joseph Conrad; but 
this is not to say that the book is not 
unique and entirely Mr. Hueffer’s own. 
The hearts of five people, of whom the 
teller of the tale is one, are stripped 
bare: Without didacticism or moraliz- 
ing the “saddest story” is alive with a 
restrained but ever present passion that 
lifts it into reality. If literature (as 
some doubt) is being created today. “The 
Good Soldier” must indubitably be 
placed under that heading. 


The New World Religion. By Josiah 
Strong. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Strong’s book does not fulfil the 
claim of its title, nor of the cover an- 
nouncement which calls his discovery— 
the discovery of Christ’s true religion— 
a discovery more far reaching than the 
discovery of America. The author is 
more interesting when he gives his own 
views than in the copious quotations with 
which he embellishes and supports them. 


Prayer for Peace and Other Poems, by 
William Samuel Johnson. Mitchell 
Kennerley.. $1.25 net. 


The Prayer for Peace whose title serves 
as title for this book of poems won fa- 
vorable comment when published origin- 
ally in The Forum. It has also received 
the endorsement of Colonel Roosevelt, 
who used it as introduction to his recent 
book on the War. It is easily the best 
bit of work Mr. Johnson offers. The 
other poems are classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: War Poems; Life and Art; 
Paris Days; Sonnets, and Ballades. 
There are forty-seven in all. 


The Indiscreet Letter, by Eleanor Hal- 
lowell Abbott. The Century Co. 
$.50 net. 


The story begins in a train whereon 
travel the Youngish Girl, the Traveling 
Salesman and the Young Electrician. 
The latter besides being “one delicious 
mess of toil and old clothes and smil- 
ing, blue-eyed indifference” was said to 
possess “one of those extraordinary 
sweet, extraordinarily vital, strangely 
mysterious, utterly unexplainable mascu- 
line faces that fill your senses with an 
odd, impersonal disquietude, an itching 
unrest, like the hazy, teasing reminder 
of some previous existence in a pre- 
historic cave, or, more tormenting still, 
with the tingling, phychic prophecy of 
some amazing emotional experience yet 
to come.” The author does not inform 
us as to whether the fortunate owner of 
the face was clean shaven or not. 


Processionals, by John Curtis Under- 
wood. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.00. 
Mr. Underwood fills two hundred and 

seventy-three pages with his poems, 

which are almost without exception of 
the swinging, balladic form Kipling so 


frequently employed and Robert Ser- 
vice more recently used. The poet’s 
viewpoint on the whole meets present 
day demands well and many of his lines 
have a courageous, reverberant quality 
that thrills. 


Arnold’s Little Brother, by Edna A. 
Brown. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., Boston. $1.20. 


This is one of those occasional juvenile 
books that possesses some of the whole- 
someness that distinguished the Alcotts 
and other juvenile writers of years ago. 
From every point of view the book is 
old-fashioned, yet always well told. The 
one blemish is the episode of the amateur 
theatricals. And why must Alice-w- 
Wonderland be called a fairy tale? 


The Red Laugh, Leonidas Audreief. 
Duffield & Co., New York. $1.00. 
The war in Europe may be supposed 

to have created a demand for this hor- 
rible thriller. There are so many Rus- 
sian writers awaiting translation that it 
seems the greater pity that this morbid 
story of insanity should be reissued. 


Homeric Scenes, by John Jay Chapman. 
Lawrence J. Gomme, $.60. 

In this attractively put together little 
book Mr. Chapman has presented seven 
dramatizations from the Iliad. Every 
one is an episode in the life of Achilles. 
The text is made up of renderings from 
the original and of some passages of Mr. 
Chapman’s invention. With the ex- 
ception of one episode they are all writ- 
ten in blank verse and for the most part 
they preserve the spirit of Homer with 
only now and then an intrusion of mod- 
ernity. 


The Dramatic Index for 1914, the Bos- 
ton Book Co., Boston, Mass. $3.50. 


This is the sixth volume of this care- 
fully compiled and extremely useful 
reference work. All articles and photo- 
graphs referring to the American and 
English stages are carefully indexed. In 
addition there is a bibliography of books 
relating to the drama and a list of print- 
ed plays. The book is so useful and so 
much work has been done in compiling 
it that it does seem that the exact date 
of production of plays might have been 
given. At present only the month is 
printed. 


Aspects of Modern Drama, by Frank | 


Wadleigh Chandler. Macmillan 
Co., New York. $2. 

Of all the recent books dealing with 
the modern drama and in number they 
are only few less than the books about 
the war, Professor Chandler’s volume is 
the most comprehensive. Certainly no 
other of the recent commentators upon 
things of the theatre set himself such a 
task as did this writer. Nearly 300 
modern plays are classified under the 
different headings, such as “the problem 
of divorce,” “family studies,” “drama of 
satire,” “the tyranny of love,” “wayward 
woman,” etc. The digests of plots are 





exceedingly well done, and will save 
future students of the drama some labor- 
ious reading. If there is any fault with 
the author’s scheme and arrangement it 
is that certain of the plays selected have 
been out of the world’s acting repertoire 
for some time. We are of the opinion 
that the inclusion of a number of Ameri- 














Bran as You 


Need It 


Doctors say it is unground bran 
which creates the laxative effect. 
Fine bran will not do. 

And it must be made delicious, 
else bran habits will not last. P 

Pettijohn’s is one-fourth un- 
ground bran. That bran is hidden 
in luscious soft wheat flakes. 
Never was a morning dish made 
more delightful. Never was bran 
food made more efficient. Both 
its taste and effects are ideal. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (997) 
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Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
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WINTON SIxX.--- Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalag. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mc NAULL 


TIRES 


8000 Miles Guaranteed 
Toledo 
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“HELLO—INFORMATION ? Where 
can I get some real worth-while ‘dope’ 
on Personal Efficiency?’’ ‘“‘Subscribe to 
















Personal Efficiency, the how and 
why magazine."” Read Hugo 
Munsterberg, I. R. Allen, 
Louis Guenther, K. M. H. 
\ Blackford, and other experts. 
Study Yourself, Make Yourself Efficient 
mths’ bsc in 90c. 
Personal Efficiency 
661, 2550 Mich. Av.. € 
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Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of names we 
furnish—build solidly. | Choose from the 
following or any others desired. 

Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs, 

Shoe Retailers Doctors 

_ Can Mfrs, Axle Grease Mfrs. 
ruggists Railroad Emplo: 

Auto Owners Contractors er 

Our complete book of mailing 
statistics on 7000 classes of pros- 
pective customers for the asking. 


Ross-Gould, 800-J Olive St., St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
| rs cet ee tie 
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can plays that have stood the test would 
have enchanced the value of this work. 


The Record of Nicholas Freydon, and 
Autobiograph. Geroge H. Doran, 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

The anonymous book will always have 
a certain lure for the curious reader. 
Mystery surrounding an author always 
quickens the interest. Who is he? Is 
the book fiction or fact? In London 
this autobiography aroused the keenest 
interest, and it was the concensus of 
opinion that the work was at least in 
part the life story of some noted novel- 
ist. Some of the internal evidence points 
to Morley Roberts and some to the late 
George Gissing. There is in fact much 
reason to believe that the Australian ex- 
periences were not undergone by the 
same man who went through the abyss 
of London’s underworld. In England it 
was the descriptions of Freydon’s life in 
London that made for the success of the 
book. Here it will undoubtedly be the 
life of the boy of ten who set out in the 
Ariadne, a sailing vessel, for Australia 
with his broken-down father, their life 
together on the beached boat and the de- 

scriptions of the Australian bush. 








INVESTMENTS 


We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 


First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & idaho Farms censervativel. three 


i i 6%. rite for list. 
times the amount loaned will net you 6% r Hist. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “WEN 











G” The Careful 


conservative investor wants absolute se- 
curity behind his money, perfect satisfac- 
tion in his dealings, and something of 
character in those with whom he transacts 
his business. Through your banker, or 
from Harper’s Weekly, you can find out 
all about 
Please send for booklet No. 708. 











Walter L.Williamson 


SG eyesal North Dakota 











AUTHORS 


POETS-WRITERS : Get cash for song-poems, stories, 
photoplays. Music Sales Co., HW, St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG PUBLISHERS 


SONG-POEMS Wanted. Cash for available mss. 
Write Needham Music Co., D80, St. Louis. Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 400. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
ADVERTISE—20 words in 100 monthlies, $1. 
Sample magazine free. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 
PORTS—AUTHORS! Poems and _ stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 

Hannibal. Mo. 
AMERICA’S BEST PENMAN changes irregular 


handwriting to a rapid, tireless business style 
Courtney, 
































Journal free. Francis B. 


. Detroit, Mich. 
Big bargains in 


MOTORCY CLES motorcycles we have 


taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 


INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS Commercialized on cash and royalty 
basis. Inventors, manufacturers and agents write: 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 80 Fisher Bldg., St.Louis,Mo, 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


puppies and grown 
Watson, Box 708, 























AIREDALES and _ Collies, 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. 


Oakland, Iowa. 





The Spoon River Authology, by Edgar 
Lee Masters. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

Within the last few years the scope 
and the limits of poetry have been ever 
increased and widened so that today 
it is at times difficult to tell whether 
some writing is poetry. Mr. Masters 
and his most ardent admirers will prob- 
ably maintain with considerable plausi- 
bility that this collection of verse is 
poetry. Some of it undoubtedly is. 
Other portions would seem to gain great- 
ly had not they been handicapped by 
an arbitrary verse form. Spoon River 
is a village of very little charm and in- 
habited by people who are almost all 
morally weak. True Mr. Masters finds 
a few unblemished souls, but as the 
mistakes of humanity are usually more 
dramatic he confines most of his atten- 
tion to the erring ones. Since it is part 
of the scheme, and a very novel point it 
is, that his subjects confess from the im- 
munity of the grave an increased im- 
pression of despairing weakness is given. 
It would have been better taste to have 
omitted altogether the verses about the 
Phillipines and the Army. 


Everyman’s Library. Twenty-one new 
volumes. E. P. Dutton, New York. 
Cloth $.35; leather $.70. 

The publishers of this library—prob- 
ably the most comprehensive cheap 
library in the history of publishing—are 
forging ahead to the anticipated one 
thousand titles. This library is not a 
mere grouping of the obvious classics. 
The list of the last twenty-one volumes 
will show the wide range of selection 
and the titles included which have 
hitherto not been procurable in cheap 
editions. The editing under the super- 


What They 


¢CYY7E HAVE heard in the South the 
virtues of a college president ad- 
mitted, but the gentleman nevertheless 


dismissed with the observation that 
‘he warn’t in the war.’ ”—HarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY. 


The editorial writer just quoted prob- 
ably is older than some of the rest of us, 
and may have heard the remark he says 
he heard. But he will travel a long time 
in the present-day South before he hears 
it again. Broadminded judgment of 
human nature, tolerance for the faults 
and failings of others is nowhere to be 
found in greater abundance than in the 
Sunny South. Southerners do not meas- 
ure men with yard sticks. Differences 
over religious belief do not prevent the 
warmest friendships here; suffrage agita- 
tion does not divide us, nor do argu- 
ments over the European war bring us 
to blows. Recognition of the vagaries 
and foibles to which human nature is 
subject has ever brought it about that a 
man who votes the Republican ticket 
may, by the display of redeeming vir- 
tues, rise to a position of business and 
social influence. 

—Little Rock, Ark.,Democrat. 


E ARE indebted to. Harper’s 
WEEKLY for the assurance that a 
victory like that embodied in the La 
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vision of Ernest Rhys is practically al- 
ways dependable. The new titles are: 
The Life of Robert Browning, by Ed- 
ward Dowden; Caesar’s Gallic War and 
other Commentaries, translated by W. 
A. MeDevitte. With an introduction by 
Thomas as De Quincey; Carlyle’s Es- 
says. With a note by James Russell 
Lowell, in two volumes;Short Studies, 
by James Anthony Froude, in two vol- 
umes; The Story of a Peasant, by Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, translated by C. J. Ho- 
garth, in two volumes; The Subaltern, 
by Reverend George Robert Gleig; 
Windsor Castle, by Harrison Ainsworth; 
Tom Cringle’s Log, by Michael Scott; 
Poor Folk and the Gambler, by Feodor 
Mikhailovich Dostoieffsky; Josephus’s 
Wars of the Jews, with an introduction 
by Dr. Jacob Hart; History of the 
French Revolution from 1789 to 1814, 
by F. A. M. Mignet; British Historical 
Speeches and Orations, compiled by 
Ernest Rhys; Poems by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, with an introduction by 
Charles M. Bakewell; Brand: A Drama- 
tic Poem, by Henrik Ibsen, translaied 
by F. E. Garrett, with an introduction 
by Philip H. Wicksteed; Heimskringla. 
The Olaf Sagas, by Snorre Sturlason, 
translated by Samuel Laing, with an in- 
troduction and foreword by Jno. Beve- 
ridge; Rights of Man, being an answer 
to Mr. Burke’s attack on the French 
Revolution, by Thomas Paine, with a 
preface by the author and an introduc- 
tion by George Jacob Holyoake; Bacon’s 
the Advancement of Learning, with an 
introduction by G. W. Kitchin, M A.; 
Travels in France and Italy during the 
Years 1787, 1788, and 1789, by Arthur 
Young, with an introduction by Thomas 
Okey; Tales of Ancient Greece, by Sir 
George W. Cox, Bart. 


Think Of Us 


Follette bill can not be snatched away. 
This bill is now known as the seaman’s 
law. It goes into effect November 1. By 
the time its provisions become operative 
the seamen in whose interest it was 
passed will find their occupation gone. 
With these provisions the Pacific Mail 
Steamship company and the Robert Dol- 
lar company can not comply and remain 
in business. They must haul down the 
flag, to the great gratification of Japan, 
which will fall heir to a monopoly of 
transpacific trade. 

As the party now in power commit- 
ted itself to the rehabilitation of our 
merchant marine, it has furnished itself 
with an interesting text for its next na- 
tional platform. It can “point with 
pride” to the victory which Harperr’s 
WEEKLY says can not be snatched away. 
It can glorify the achievement of estab- 
lishing at sea the American standard of 
living. It can assert that it has filed a 
claim upon the gratitude of seamen, if 
any can be found. They will be difficult 
to discover. 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 


EE an article in HARPER’s WEEKLY en- 
titled, “Why Workmen Drink.” Sum- 
med up, we judge it’s because they feel 
like it. 
—New York City Evening Journal. 
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